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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


BELLES-LETTRES REPOSITORN. 


os 





Tne undersigned respectfully invite the at- 
tention of the public to anew periodical work 
which is intended to be published in this city, 
to commence the first week in May next, and 
to be. continued regularly on every other 
Saturday, making twenty-six numbers in the 
year. | 

»The Beties-Letrres Repository will pre- 
sent @.concise analysis of the literature of the 
age ; a comprehensive view of the progress of 
the arts and sciences; an entertaining mis- 
cellany of light reading, and an instructive 
repository of general knowledge: 

The principal subjects which it will com- 
prise, are: Brief Sketches oi Interesting 
Publications, Foreign and Domestic, so as to 


“ 


afford an accurate, ‘and the earliest, informa- 


tion of New Works. 

Views of Society, Manners, and Morals. 

Memoirs of Persons of Literary Eminence, 
or otherwise distinguished by their talents. 

Varieties on all subjects connected with 
Polite Literature—Poetry—Jeux d’Esprit, 
&c.—Remarkable Facts—-the Fine Arts—Dis- 
coveries—Improvements, and Iriventions. 

Miscellaneous. articles of Literary Intelli- 
gence—Notices of New Publications—W orks 
of Art, Music, and Exhibitions. 

With such qualifications, all of them fa- 
vourable to human enjoyment, and conducive 
to the advancement of knowledge and refine. 
ment, the Repository cannot, it is presumed, 
fail to afford ahigh treat to the well-informed 
and literary part of seciety. Asa parlyur com- 
panion, and family amusement, it will prove 
not only a source of delightful entertainment, 
from the variety and value of its contents, but 
of the greatest consequence in the office of 
education, by enlarging the views of youth, 
and facilitating the labours of the instructor. 








Adapted, in every respect, to the present } 


highly cultivated and improved state of so- 
ciety, with the augmented impulse derived 
from a state of peace and national prosperi- 
ty, it is confidently anticipated that ample 
encouragement, and full scope for the suc- 
cess of this new undertaking, may be eventu- 
ally acquired. 

To give the public confidence in the stability 
and permanency of this work, the editors an- 
nounce it as their intention to assume as the 
basis of their publication, the selecting and ar- 
ranging, from the foreign periodical publica-_ 
tions, such matter as comports with the plan 
of this work, thereby securing an inexhausti- 
ble fund of the most entertaining articlesfrom 
those copious sources, and superseding the 
necessity of a steady reliance on the tardiness 
or paucity of editors and contributors, and 
also enabling the publishers to appear with 
the utmost punctuality at the stated day of 
publication. | 

The Repository will be published on the first 
Saturday in May next, and continued regular- 
ly every other week, forming twenty-six num- ~ 
bers in the year. Each number will contain 
forty pages Svo. of closely-printed matter, ar- 
ranged and executed in the neatest manner ; 
the paper will be of an excellent quality, of 
which the first number will be offered asa 
specimen. ‘ 

The price of the twenty-six numbers will be 
Six Dollars, payable on the publication of the 
thirteenth number of each year. 

- Subscribers in any part of the United States, 
by remitting to us, post paid, seven dollars in 


advance, for one year, may have the Reposi- 


tory sent to them by mail, fYee of postage. 


A. T. GOODRICH & Co. 
No. 124 Broadway, Corner of Cedar-st. 
opposite the City Hotel. 
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BRIEF ACCOUNT 
OF THE 


FIRST JOURNEY IN ENGLAND IN 1816, 
MADE BY M. CHARLES DUPIN.* 


Tue dock-yard of Chatham, situa- 
ted, like that of Sheerness, on the right 
bank of the Medway, is more spacious 
than either of the two of which I have 
already spoken. The naval works 
there are of greater extent and acti- 
vity. Therein are deposited, in im- 
mense magazines, and ranged with re- 
markable order, all the rigging and 
warlike stores of the ships that are 
Jaid up, or at anchor in the Medway. 

The slips for ship-building that now 
remain are embanked with timber, 
as was the old custom. Although 
they have not been rebuilt within the 
last forty years, they were so well 
executed, that the wood-work is still 
in a good state; while at Deptford 
and Woolwich, and at Sheerness in 
particular, the timber of the old slips 
is generally in a state of decay ; thus 
forming a striking contrast to the 
sumptuous solidity of the new docks. 

At present they are excavating at 
_ Chatham the foundation of a grand 
building, which is to be constructed of 
granite and Portland stone. This is 
the beginning of some very extensive 
undertakings to be carried on during 
peace, in order to render the deck- 
yard susceptible of more active ope- 
rations in time of war. 

What is most remarkable in the 
dock-yard at Chatham, is the sawing 
apparatus established by Mr. Brunel. 
The place in which this business is 


* The precedin rt of M. Dupin’s Journe 
may hereafter he published. 4 
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carried on is built on an eminence in 
the principal part of the yard. 
The mechanism of the saws is in. 
some respects nearly the same as that 
of those at Woolwich. Steam is here 
likewise the general mover. The 
saws are placed in a regular edifice, 
of which the frame-work, by a judi- 
cious mixture of iron and timber, ap- 
pears to me to be a model of its kind. 
This building is also from the plan of 


Mr. Brunel. But whet particularly 
characterizes this establishment, and 


gives it an appearance which belongs 
to it alone, is the whole of the opera- 
tions employed to raise the timber 
from the surface of the river into the 
sawing mills, and to remove it thence, 
either to return it to the water, or to 
place it in a long park prepared for 
that purpose. 

A subterraneous canal serves to 
conduct the rough wood into a basin, 
where the pieces are kept in reserve, 
as if they were sunk to the bottom of 
a large well. From hence they are 
again removed, and successively laid 
on a platform suspended by two iron 
chains. The chains pass over the 
top of the pond on pulleys, andjon 
their return, hold in suspension a me- 
tallic vessel, capable of containing a 
great quantity of water? This water, 
furnished by. the receiver of the 
steam engine, when accumulated in 
the vessel in sufficient abundance, 
overbalances the load of wood to be 
raised, which then rises of its own 
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accord to the top of the pond or pit ; 
there it is hooked by chains suspended 
from a crane, of which the form is 
complicated, but very ingenious. 

This crane, which moves longitu- 
dinally, by the action of the steam- 
engine, can bring and take back pieces 
of timber from the pond to the mills, 
and to other parts of the park, which 
are more than three hundred yards 
long. Two men who are conveyed 
on the carriage can stop it, set it go- 
ing, and turn it as they please, load 
and unload the timber, &c. All these 
operations, which are performed with 
as much precision as facility, prove 
the fertility of talent of Mr. Brunel, 


the inventor of the machinery. But 


as to the establishment of the wells 
and the construction of the apparatus 
for raising the wood and its dependen- 
cies, it must seem evident, from an 
attentive examination, that it would 
have been more simple and econo- 
mical to blow up by a mine and raze 
the eminence in which the wells are 
dug, and on which are established the 
ark and the saw works. Thus 
might have been spared all the power 
necessary for daily raising the wood 
to be sawn, as well’as the supplies of 
fire and water for the steam engine. 
This objection was made to me by Dr. 
Wollaston; when I was talking with 
that celebrated man on the subject of 
the sawing mills at Chatham; and | 
thought it worthy of his judicious mind. 
It is at Chatham that Mr. Seppings 
has put in practice, for the first time, 
the improvements he has invented in 
ship building. ‘To attain his object, 
he had to triumph over those nume- 
rous and venerable axioms, consecra- 
ted by the pride of our ancestors, and 
religiously preserved by the self-love 
of their posterity ; such as, that 
‘¢ English ships sail very well and last 
long enough, made as they now are ; 
that it would be rash and unreasona- 
ble to make any innovation in such a 
perfect order of things, adopted by so 
many nations, and practised so long a 
time ;”? and dwarfs, supported on their 
pigmy-Herculean columns, cry out, 
‘* Lord have mercy ! the art has already 
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attained its most happy epoch, and 
nobody can proceed a step beyond the 
principles that are now established.” 
But Mr. Seppings is one of those 
tenacious men who do not stop to ar- 
gue against their system. He had 
powerful friends, superior to the corps 
of master shipwrights; he therefore 
obtained from authority what he could 
not have obtained by persuasion, and 
rendered per force to the British navy 
one of the most signal services it has 
ever received. 

I have endeavoured to make known 
in France the real advantages of the 
system of Mr. Seppings. ButI met 
with more obstacles than he did ; and 
I have been less fortunate, as I have 
not yet triumphed overthem. I gave 
demonstrations, but these were as 
useless as theory; I made calcula- 
tions, and it was said that I treated of 
imaginary quantities : in short, when 
I wished to support myself by actual 
experiments, | was told that in Eng- 
land they had abandoned the system 
which I wished to see adopted in 
France.* This, however, was a 
falsehood. 

It was after this that I came to Eng- 
land, and there I saw, with my own 
eyes, in 1816, 1817, and 1818, that 
vessels were on the point of comple- 


*M. Dupin, in a subsequent part of his vo- 
lume, assigns an adequate reason for the different 
ways in which improvements are received in 
France and in England. ‘The French have, 
(says he,) it must be confessed, strange ideas on 
science, literature, and arts. They fancy that it 
is not less important to centralize their know- 
ledge, and their chefs-d’euvres, than matters of 
war, and the great operations of their govern- 
ment. We had une Académie Francaise, it was 
the academy of Paris: we have un Institut de 
France, it is the Institute of Paris. Thus, again, 
in like manner, we had une Académie de Ma- 
rine Francaise, and it was the academy of Brest.’? 
The natural tendency of true knowledge founded 
upon just principles, is, like that of light, to diffu- 
ston; the usual tendency, hitherto, of the know- 
ledge cultivated in France is to illuminate only a 
particular spot, to which it is confined by impe- 
hetrable barriers. In this respect the French 
“hide their candle under a bushel.” Hence it 
happened, that during the butchery of the French 
Revolution, some of the most frightfal events 


were unknown at 70 miles from Paris, nearly a 
month after their occurrence. Hence, also, we 
may account for M. Dupin’s surprise on seeing 
excellent reflecting telescopes made by a*currier 
of Aberdeen in his leisure hours: and on obser- 
ving two nephews of a baker in the lecture room 
at Anderson’s Institution, Glasgow. 
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tion, built according to the system of 
Mr. Seppings. 1 saw others. that 
were not so forward, but going on 
upon the same plan ; in short, I saw 
in all the dock-yards of Great-Britain 
the old ships, built according to the 
ancient system, brought daily into the 
forms of that of Mr. Seppings. From 
all these reasons, which are the sub- 
stance of what I have said and writ- 
ten for more than two years, both in 
France and England, it will doubt- 
lessly be supposed that Mr. Seppings 
and his sectaries regard me as one of 
their proselytes, and rank me amongst 
their adepts. Far fromit! For while 
{ acknowledge the excellence of all 
the improvements due to this able en- 
gineer, I maintain, with proofs in my 
hand, that long since the principle of 
them was known and practised among 
us, and elsewhere. [I have in vain 
proclaimed and defended the merit 
and originality of the applications of 
this principle ; and across the chan- 
nel they rank me with the detractors 
and antagonists of the author. 

For several years past the officers 
of Chatham yard have subscribed to 
establish a school, where the young 
apprentices are received during the 
winter evenings. They are taught 
to read, write, and keep accounts, 
and instructed also, I believe, in the 
elements of geometry. They are ad- 
mitted indiscriminately, and without 
paying any thing; but are expelled 
for the first serious fault they commit, 
or for not being exact in their attend- 
ance. I like to notice such institu- 
tions, because they show that in Eng- 
land enlightened benevolence actu- 
ates the various classes of society, 

About five or six years ago, the go- 
vernment established at Chatham a 
practical schoel for the troops of en- 
gineers, sappers, miners, and .ponto- 
niers.* The instruction given in this 


* The institution of this school is principall 
due to the able and meritorious exertions of Col. 
Pasley.. M. Dupin might, we think, have ad- 
vantageously entered into details as to the man- 
ner of conducting this seminary. One thing with 
which he, as a mathematician, must have been 
particularly interested, is the teaching of *prac- 
tical geometry, plan-drawing, and perspective, 
to common soldiers, according to the method of 
Bell and Lancaster. 
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school, and the labours and exercises 
of every kind to which military men 
are habituated, appear to me well 
worthy of being known. 

The dock-yard nearest to Chatham, 
besides those I have already men- 
tioned, is that of Portsmouth. This 
is the most extensive of all, and the 
one which presents the finest edifices 
and the greatest development of la- 
bours. The buildings are numerous, 
and ingeniously disposed. Above the 
level of their base a reservoir has 
been dug, so vast as to contain all the 
water that environs a ship when it is 
introduced into dock. By this means 
the workmen instantly lay the ship 
high and dry, and begin to careen her ; 
while they pump out at leisure the 
water that has been let into the re- 
servoir. The water is raised bya 
chain of large buckets, and the pump 
is moved by a steam engine. Gene- 
ral Bentham, to whom the navy is in- 
debted for several essential improve 
ments, directed the construction of the 
floating basin, the docks which enter 
it, and the reservoir which receives 
the water. The yard of Portsmouth 
is, in many respects, the general ma- 
nufactory for the other naval esta- 
blishments. Here are made a great 
number of articles of 20 unique kind, 
for distribution at al] the points where 
they are required. 

The manufacture of ships’ blocks is 
the most interesting of the grand 
works carried on at Portsmouth. 
This, with allthe machinery employed 
in it, is the invention of a Frenchman, 
whose name I have already often men- 
tioned. When reflecting on the great 
services ‘he has rendered, during the 
late war, to the people who were 
then our most mortal enemy; perhaps 
some indignant Frenchman may re- 
egret that he did not devote his talents 
to the defence and the glory of his 
own country. But without speaking 
of the misfortunes whicl* forced so 
many friends of their country to flee 
from it, in order to.save_ their lives, 
and by which they were detained in 
a foreign land long after the danger 
had ceased in their own, have we 
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a right to reproach them for the ex- 
ercise of their talents in other coun- 
tries, when those talents may be said 
to have been born and nurtured in 
them? Two Austrian Archdukes, 
and the Emperor of Russia, have vi- 
sited Great-Britain since 1814. They 
made the most seductive offers to Mr. 
Brunel, to induce him to transfer his 
industry and experience to their 
states ; but he refused them. Since 
1814, however, he has twice offered 
to devote his talents to France, and 
twice has France refused the offer! 

With respect to the machines of 
this artist, those which he employs for 
making blocks are all moved by the 
constant and imperceptible action of 
steam, combined with the intermittent 
operations of a workman. These 
machines, which are of copper and 
iron, occupy but little space, and are 
independent of each other; there is 
a great variety of them. They are 
described at length in Dr. Rees’ Cy- 
clopedia. 

The school for youths intended for 
the navy is situated within the yard at 
Portsmouth. In fine seasons the pu- 

ils have a sloop for exercises, in 
which they embark on certain days to 
learn nautical manceuvring. Near 
this school is built a handsome pa- 
vilion, where they are about to esta- 
blish the new schvol of engineers and 
builders. It will be with difficulty 
believed that, in certain respects, the 
English do not blush to avow their in- 
feriority, when it is clearly demonstra- 
ted to them. For several years they 
have complained loudly, and perhaps 
with some exaggeration, that their 
ship-builders are far behind the 
French engineers, in point of theo- 
retical knowledge. ‘These complaints 
have been heard even in the _parlia- 
ment of England; and it is in conse- 
quence of the report of a committee 
of that grand legislative body, that the 
school for nautical works has been 
established at Portsmouth. Iam con- 
vinced that in a few years Great-Bri- 
tain will derive unexpected advanta- 
ges from this institution. 

At Gosport, a sort of suburb to 
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Portsmouth, situated on the south side 
of the entrance to the harbour, there 
is a fine private naval school, con- 
ducted by Dr. Burney. This learned 
professor has lately published a new 
edition of Falconer’s Marine Diction- 
ary: and I have found in it a vast 
deal of interesting matter on the most 
recent progress of the art in England. 

The victualling establishment at 
Portsmouth is on a plan proportioned 
to the greatness of the port, and the 
activity of the armaments during war. 
In the last war it was from Portsmouth 
that sailed most of the convoys des- 
tined for grand expeditions and long 
cruizes. From thence also proceeded 
the troops, the ammunition, and pro- 
visions, for the campaigns in Spain and 
Portugal. 

The park of artillery at Portsmouth 
is, next to the central establishment at 
Woolwich, the most extensive, the 
best built, and the most abundant in 
every warlike article, as well of artil- 
lery asof military engineering. Here 
all transportable objects are ranged 
in such order, and kept in such quan- 
tities in cases, barrels, &c. that in 
twenty-four hours they can deliver 
and put on board all the materials for 
a great expedition. This prodigy 
was repeated more than once during 
the last war. 

I was at Portsmouth when Admiral 
Lord Exmouth returned from his 
short but brilliant expedition to Al- 
giers. I visited the two ships of his 
squadron which had borne the greatest 
share in the combat, the frigate Lean- 
der, mounting sixty guns and carro- 
nades, and the Queen Charlotte, a 
three-decker. I could not behold, 
without admiration, the austere sim- 
plicity of the Admiral’s cabin, a place 
in which nothing was made for show 
but where every thing, without ex- 
ception, could be displaced, folded up 
and carried away, the moment the sig- 
nal is given to prepare for action ; in 
short, the best cabins were furnished 
with port-holes, like the rest of the 
batteries. From this it may be sup- 


posed, that the lodgings of the cap- 
tains and officers of the fleet are nei- 
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ther sumptuous, norso disposed as to 
diminish the military powers of the 
ship; and nevertheless the English 
ships contain whatever can render the 
existence of seamen supportable and 
agreeable. | 

The last thing that remains for me 
to speak of at Portsmouth, is the naval 


‘hospital at Haslar. It is the largest 


of all the establishments about the ar- 
senal. Yet, with respect to the ge- 
neral arrangements, and the salubrity 
that must result from them, I confess 
that I prefer the hospital at Plymouth. 


Nine pavilions, equal in size, and oc- 


cupying three sides of an immense 
rectangular square, contain the wards 
of the hospital last mentioned. A 

ortico of granite columns, extends 
along the three sides in front of the 
buildings ; and in the space which se- 
parates these insulated edifices, are 
other buildings, smaller, but similar, 
and ranged likewise behind the portico. 
These are the residences of all the 
officers necessary for attending on the 


‘sick. An edifice at a short distance 


from this vast group, contains warm 
and vapour baths for their use. The 
laundries and drying grounds of the 
establishment are also worthy of no- 
tice. 

When Howard, that illustrious 
friend of humanity, first visited the 
prisons and hospitals of England, he 
had to give a disgusting picture of the 
miserable state in which he found 
most of those establishments ; but he 
had little, except praise, to bestow on 
the hospital at Portsmouth, and par- 
ticularly on that of Plymouth. Thus, 
the navy took precedence of the rest 
of society, in the means of assistance 
and relief, invented by the most be- 
nevolent of the arts, that of curing 
diseases. 

The dock-yard of Plymouth is only 
of a ain rank, in point of ex- 
tent and regular operations. Never- 
theless, in no establishment of this 
kind has art, done more to- overcome 
nature. It has been necessary, in 
order to be less straitened for room, 
to blow up part of a long hill of mar- 
ble, the natural declivity of which ex- 
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tended as far as the edge of the sea. 
This work has been continued witha 
perseverance beyond example, for a 
period of more than fifty years. 

Plymouth contains the greatest 
docks for ship-building in the king- 
dom. It is here that they are obliged 
to send for repairs the largest three- 
deckers, which could not enter the 
docks at Portsmouth ; though, at the 
last mentioned port, they are now 
constructing a dock as spacious as 
those at Plymouth. 

The new rope manufactory at Ply- 
mouth has its stairs, floors, &c. of iron. 

The rope-works in England are still 
very backward in point of machinery ; 
but the manner of spinning and _tar- 
ring the ropes appears to me to be 
worthy of imitation. 

Nature appears to have done every 
thing for the port and road of Ply- 
mouth. The harbour, in which all 
the dismantled ships are laid up, is a 
natural basin, of which the narrow en- 
trance ensures the tranquillity of the 
water, and which, in a lergth of three 
or four miles, and a considerable 
breadth, contains sufficient water for 
ships of war of every rate. The road 
of Plymouth, which is nearly three 
miles wide at its mouth, mckes its way 
nearly to the same exten;, between 
two promontories, which, with the 
hills of Plymouth and Plymouth-dock, 
secure it against all winds, except 
those from the offing. ‘To arrest the 
violence of the sea, when the winds 
prevail, they are constructing a break- 
water, of enormous blocks of granite.* 
Mr. Rennie, who is employed on this 
undertaking, has profited by all the 
experience which we have acquired 
at Cherbourg ; and as local circum- 
stances were much more in his favour, 
than they were in that of our engi- 
neers, he has obtained results more 
satisfactory for the safety of the road. 

Since I wrote my work on the ports 
of England, Mr. John Barrow, a well 
known literary character, and the se- 
cond secretary of the Admiralty, has 


* We propose giving a translation of M. Du- 
pin’s account of this most important and stupen- 








dous work in a future number. 
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a right to reproach them for the’ ex- 
ercise of their talents in other coun- 
tries, when those talents may be said 
to have been born and nurtured in 
them? Two Austrian Archdukes, 
and the Emperor of Russia, have vi- 
sited Great-Britain since 1814. They 
made the most seductive offers to Mr. 
Brunel, to induce him to transfer his 
industry and experience to their 
states ; but he refused them. Since 
1814, however, he has twice offered 
to devote his talents to France, and 
twice has France refused the offer! 

With respect to the machines of 
this artist, those which he employs for 
making blocks are all moved by the 
constant and imperceptible action of 
steam, combined with the intermittent 
operations of a workman. These 
machines, which are of copper and 
iron, occupy but litile space, and are 
independent of each other; there is 
a great variety of them. They are 
described at length in Dr. Rees’ Cy- 
clopedia. 

The school for youths intended for 
the navy is situated within the yard at 
Portsmouth. In fine seasons the pu- 
pils have a sloop for exercises, in 
which they embark on certain days to 
learn nautical mancuvring. Near 
this school is built a handsome pa- 


vilion, where they are about to esta- 
blish the new schvol of engineers and 


builders. It will be with difficulty 
believed that, in certain respects, the 
English do not blush to avow their in- 
feriority, when it is clearly demonstra- 
ted to them. For several years they 
have complained loudly, and perhaps 
with some exaggeration, that their 
ship-builders are far behind the 
French engineers, in point of theo- 
retical knowledge. ‘These complaints 


have been heard even in the parlia- | 


ment of England ; and it is in conse- 
quence of the report of a committee 
of that grand legislative body, that the 
school for nautical works has been 
established at Portsmouth. Iam con- 
vinced that in a few years Great-Bri- 
tain will derive unexpected advanta- 
ges from this institution. 

At Gosport, a sort of suburb to 
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Portsmouth, situated on the south side 
of the entrance to the harbour, there 
is a fine private naval school, con- 
ducted by Dr. Burney. This learned 
professor has lately published a new 
edition of Falconer’s Marine Diction- 
ary: and I have found in it a vast 
deal of interesting matter on the most 
recent progress of the art in England. 

The victualling establishment at 
Portsmouth is on a plan proportioned 
to the greatness of the port, and the 
activity of the armaments during war. 
In the last war it was from Portsmouth 
that sailed most of the convoys des- 
tined for grand expeditions and long 
cruizes. From thence also proceeded 
the troops, the ammunition, and pro- 
visions, for the campaigns in Spain and 
Portugal. 

The park of artillery at Portsmouth 
is, next to the central establishment at 
Woolwich, the most extensive, the 
best built, and the most abundant in 
every warlike article, as well of artil- 
lery asof military engineering. Here 
all transportable objects are ranged 
in such order, and kept in such quan- 
tities in cases, barrels, &c. that in 
twenty-four hours they can deliver 
and put on board all the materials for 
a great expedition. This prodigy 
was repeated more than once during 
the last war. 

I was at Portsmouth when Admiral 
Lord Exmouth returned from his 
short but brilliant expedition to Al- 
giers. I visited the two ships of his 
squadron which had borne the greatest 
share in the combat, the frigate Lean- 
der, mounting sixty guns and carro- 
nades, and the Queen Charlotte, a 
three-decker. I could not behold, 
without admiration, the austere sim- 
plicity of the Admiral’s cabin, a place 
in which nothing was made for show 


jbut where every thing, without ex- 


ception, could be displaced, folded up 
and carried away, the moment the sig- 
nal is given to prepare for action ; in 
short, the best cabins were furnished 
with port-holes, like the rest of the 
batteries. From this it may be sup- 


posed, that the lodgings of the cap- 
tains and officers of the fleet are nei- 
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ther sumptuous, nor so disposed as to 
diminish the military powers of the 
ship; and nevertheless the English 
ships contain whatever can render the 
existence of seamen supportable and 
agreeable. — 

The last thing that remains for me 
to speak of at Portsmouth, is the naval 
‘hospital at Haslar. It is the largest 
of all the establishments about the ar- 
senal. Yet, with respect to the ge- 
neral arrangements, and the salubrity 
that must result from them, I confess 
that I prefer the hospital at Plymouth. 
Nine pavilions, equal in size, and oc- 
cupying. three sides of an immense 


rectangular square, contain the wards 


of the hospital last mentioned. A 
portico of granite columns, extends 
along the three sides in front of the 
buildings ; and in the space which se- 
parates these insulated edifices, are 
other buildings, smaller, but similar, 
and ranged likewise behind the portico. 
These are the residences of all the 
officers necessary for attending on the 
‘sick. An edifice at a short distance 
from this vast group, contains warm 
and vapour baths for their use. The 
laundries and drying grounds of the 
establishment are also worthy of no- 
tice. 

When Howard, that illustrious 
friend of humanity, first visited the 
prisons ad hospitals of England, he 
had to g:.¢ a disgusting picture of the 
miserable state in which he found 
most of those establishments ; but he 
had little, except praise, to bestow on 
the hospital at Portsmouth, and par- 
ticularly on that of Plymouth. Thus, 
the navy took precedence of the rest 
of society, in the means of assistance 
and relief, invented by the most be- 
nevolent of the arts, that of curing 
diseases. 

The dock-yard of Plymouth is only 
of a secondary rank, in point of ex- 
tent and regular operations. Never- 
theless, in no establishment of this 
kind has art, done more to overcome 
nature. It has been necessary, in 
order to be less straitened for room, 
to blow up part of a long hill of mar- 
ble, the natural declivity of which ex- 
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tended as far as the edge of the sea. 
This work has been continued witha 
perseverance beyond example, for a 
period of more than fifty years. 

Plymouth contains the greatest 
docks for ship-building in the king- 
dom. It is here that they are obliged 
to send for repairs the largest three- 
deckers, which could not enter the 
docks at Portsmouth ; though, at the 
last mentioned port, they are now 
constructing a dock as spacious as 
those at Plymouth. 

The new rope manufactory at Ply- 
mouth has its stairs, floors, &c. of iron. 

The rope-works in England are still 
very backward in point of machinery ; 
but the manner of spinning and _tar- 
ring the ropes appears to me to be 
worthy of imitation. 

Nature appears to have done every 
thing for the port and road of Ply- 
mouth. The harbour, in which all 
the dismantled ships are laid up, is a 
natural basin, of which the narrow en- 
trance ensures the tranquillity of the 
water, and which, in a lergth of three 
or four miles, and a considerable 
breadth, contains sufficiert water for 
ships of war of every rate. The road 
of Plymouth, which is nearly three 
miles wide at its mouth, mikes its way 
nearly to the same exten;, between 
two promontories, which, with the 
hills of Plymouth and Plymouth-dock, 
secure it against all winds, except 
those from the offing. ‘To arrest the 
violence of the sea, when the winds 
prevail, they are constructing a break- ° 
water, of enormous blocks of granite.* 
Mr. Rennie, who is employed on this 
undertaking, has profited by all the 
experience which we have acquired 
at Cherbourg ; and as local circum- 
stances were much more in his favour, 
than they were in that of our engi- 
neers, he has obtained results more 
satisfactory for the safety of the road. 

Since I wrote my work on the ports 
of England, Mr. John Barrow, a well 
known literary character, and the se- 
cond secretary of the Admiralty, has 


* We propose giving a translation of M. Du- 
pin’s account of this most important and stupen- 


} dous work in a future number. 
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published a description of the same 
works in the Supplement to the Encyclo- 


pedia Britannica, a publication to which 


the most celebrated writers in Great 
Britain have contributed. The obser- 
vations of Mr. Barrow are extremely 
interesting, and though it may well be 
supposed that he had sources of infor- 
mation of which I could not avail my- 
self, the similarity of his description 
enables me to pique myself on the 
fidelity of mine. 

There is another maritime establish- 
ment which, though yet in its infan- 
cy, will, at some future time, become 
one of the most important in England : 
it is that of Milford Haven. The bay 
or harbour of Milford is a natural 
basin, much more extensive than that 
of Plymouth, and better sheltered 
on all sides by hills. It is situated to- 
ward the western and southern points 
of the Welsh coast. This port is in- 
tended only for the building of new 
ships; they can build there twelve 
ships at atime, and furnish all the ne- 
cessary mattrials which such a project 
requires. The first naval works un- 
dertaken atMilford were superintend- 
ed by a French engineer, much es- 
teemed in England, M. Barailler, se- 
nior. 

Such are the establishments of the 
British royal navy. On visiting them, 
1 was particularly struck with the or- 
der which prevails in every depart- 
ment, as well as with the silent activi- 
ty which animates all the individuals 
employed. Every where are visible 
the effects of economy ; but zt7s a Ra- 
TIONAL economy, which sees the necessi- 
ty of sacrificing almost prodigally, in 
order that the fruit of its disbursements 
may be subsequently reaped! Neverthe- 
less, such perfection is not the result 
of a great number of years. It can 
only be dated from the beginning of 
the last war. It was in the midst of 
danger, and during the embarrassment 
of a convulsive activity, that streng 
minds knew how to vanquish all ob- 
stacles, to triumph over prejudices, 
and to give rise to an order of things, 
which might be supposed to be the re- 
sult of long and peaceable meditations. 
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This example must show us how short 
a time suffices for men in power to 
effect prodigies, when power is thrown, 
by the course of events, into the pos- 
session of men of superior minds. 

The ports of commerce cannot in- 
spire the same interest as the grand 
naval establishments. 
in them are neither of the same size, 
nor have the proprietors the same 
means. But they are not, on this ac- 
count, less worthy of consideration. It 
isin the ports of commerce that are 
formed the first elements of maritime 
power ; itis there that the state finds, 
in time of necessity, sailors, workmen, 
and naval stores of all kinds. The 
strength of military ports is uniformly 
expensive ; that of the ports of com- 
merce essentially productive. In short, 
in Great Britain, these latter ports are 
particularly worthy of being studied, 
because they are indebted for their 
prosperity to nothing but the perseve- 
rance, boldness, and activity of the in- 
habitants. Jealous to excess of their 
independence, it would only be neces- 
sary for the government to wish to in- 
terfere in the administration or direc- 
tion of any mercantile enterprize or 
construction, to induce all the indivi- 
duals concerned to pour out their funds 
on the instant. 

Bristol and Liverpool, next to Lon- 
don, are the two greatest mercantile 
ports in England. They are situated 
on the western coast. Bristol is shel- 
tered by the land, at the confluence of 
the river Avon, and the little river 
Froom, about twenty miles from the 
mouth of the former, and ships ascend 
to and leave the city at the flux and 
ebbing of the tide. 

Near the confluence of the Froom 
and Avon there have been excavated 
two large deep and wide basins, where 
floodgates retain the tides up to high 
water-mark. To facilitate the habitual 
current of the Avon, a canal has bee2 
dug, which takes its rise above the 
basin, and rejoins the ancient bed of 
the river below them. This under- 
taking was accomplished between 1805 
and 1809. Below thre two large basins 








is a very spacious dock, where vessels 


The ships built. 
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are introduced to unload, if they draw 
too much water to enter them, or com- 
pleted in their lading if they have ta- 
ken in as much as they can carry in 
the former depth of water. 

I was witness to the cleansing out 
of this dock, an operation which was 
executed with as much rapidity as 
economy. 

Twelve stone bridges and four 
wooden ones are thrown over the ba- 
sins and currents of water which tra- 
verse Bristol. On the canals, and 
along the quays, are draw-bridges and 
iron rail-ways, of remarkable strength. 
Numerous dry and wet docks and slips 
for ship-building are formed along the 
banks. Bristol also-contains a crowd 
of different manufactories. An indi- 
vidual of that city, Mr. Wellington, 
has invented a very simple mode of 
covering buildings with removable 
plates of wrought iron. I saw one of 
the buildings at Woolwich which was 
covered with this kind of roof. 

Liverpool, the trade of which is of 
much later date than that of Bristol, 
has risen much higher in riches and 
industry, and has possessed itself of 
the greatest part of the commerce of 
that rival town. Nowhere has pros- 
perity shown itself in a more asto- 
nishing manner. Only about a hun- 
dred years ago the trade of Liverpool 
was estimated at not more than the 
forty-second part of that ofall England. 
This town now enjoys about a sixth 
part. It has therefore prospered in 
the proportion of seven times more 
than the mass of a people who asto- 
nish us by the extent and rapidity of 
their general progress. 

If we seek for the causes of this 
unexampled increase, we shall find 
them in the situation of Liverpool, at 
the mouths of innumerable canals, 
which pass through the most industri- 
ous and active manufacturing districts 
in England. Hence, on bringing their 
products to Liverpool, the manufactu- 
rers take back the raw materials which 
are imported. 

It was at Liverpool that the first 
wet dock in Great-Britain was built 
for merchant ships. At present its 
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docks cover asuperficies of more than 
200,000 square yards. But the finest 
and most spacious of these docks are 
either on the point of completion, or. 
are still building. The extreme dis- 
tress in England in 1816 did not pre- 
vent these labours from going on: 
they were even pursued with new vi- 
gour, by the aid of the loan of half a 
million for the employment of the 
poor in the vinter of 1816, 1817. 

I examinel all these grand and nu- 
merous worits, and was astonished at 
the progress which art has made in 
this country. My attention has since 
been engaged in pointing out in what 
the differenceconsists between these 


works, and thse of the same kind in 
France.* 


London, 1818 


* We have thus ptsented our readers with a 
specimen of the interetine remarks of M. Dupin, 
In his second journeyye visited Newcastle, Ed- 
inburgh, Dundee, the \e}] Rock, Aberdeen, Pe- 
terhead, Inverness, the Jaledonian Canal, Glas- 
gow, and Paisley. Thethe crossed over to Ire- 
and, and visited Belfastend Dublin. On his 
return from thence he visita Wales. His obser- 
vations are usually acute pd correct, and his 
strictures generally candid.\So seldom, indeed, 
has he infringed upon the ruys of liberality and 
fairness in his animadversion. that we are ex- 
ceedingly astonished to find }a report on M. 
Dupin’s inquiries in Great Bain, laid before 
the Institute of France by M. M place, Rosily, 
and Sané, a passage which, tht we may not 
misrepresent it, we shall quotejn its original 
language :—“* M. Dupin est le pregier ingénieur 
Frang¢ais 4 qui le gouvernement Aiolais ait per- 
mis de visiter ses arsenaux marimes; mais, 
suivant la police invariable de ces agenaux, tl a 
toujours été gardé a vue par un consthle pendent 
le temps de ses visites; wl ne lui était pa permisde 
prendre sur les lieux ni plans ni croquis et on but 
signifia qu’il ne pouvatt méme prendre we simple 
note. [la donc fallu que M. Dupin dérivit e 
mémoire tous les édifices, toutes les machines, & 
tous les travaux.” Of whom the learned report: 
ers could receive this singular information we 
cannot imagine. M. Dupin is, we hope, inca- 
pable of so misinforming them. We happen to 
know, and we conceive it right our readers 
should know also, that the statement is positively 
erroneous. M. Dupin had letters of admission 
to the several public establishments from the 
Boards of Ordnance and Admiralty, and in con- 
sequence had every facility given him.» Thus, in 
Woolwich dock-yard he was not attended by the 
* constable,”’ but by Mr. Hookey, and by Mr. 
Barlow, of the Royal ‘Military Academy ; both 
of whom he mentions in his volume,. Nor was 
he attended by either soldier on duty, orby a 
‘** constable,” when he twice inspected the Royal 
Arsenal; but by Colonels Mudge, Miller, and 
Gritliths, and by Dr. Gregory. He took drawings 
and notes ad libitum, almost always having his 
sketch-book in his hand : and after his return to 
Dunkirk, he wrote for farther information, and 
drawings to scale of certain apparatus, to gentle- 
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8 Arctic Expedition. 


ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

The discovery of a new colony on 
the northern shores of Baffin’s Bay, 
has given rise to a variety of specula- 
tive opinions. The information we 
shall obtain from the work which is 
promised from the pen of Captain Ross 


_ will be most important. [In the mean 


time, a few observations, founded upon 
a conversation with seveml of the per- 
sons who accompanied tle expedition, 
may not be uninteresting. It is quite 
clear, that upon a part o' the northern 
coast of the Bay, whichthere was no 
previous reason to suprose was inha- 
bited, seven or eight persons were 
seen and conversed wit. The inter- 
course was carried on hrough the me- 


dium of John Sackeluse, an Esqui- 


maux, who accompnied the ships 
through the whole /f their voyage. 
This John Sackehove ts described by 
all the persons on bard, to have prov- 
ed himself, duringthe voyage, an en- 
terprising and ixelligent man. His 
own history is wentful, having been 
found far at seg in his canoe, driven 
out by the wir, and unless he had 
been providerially picked up by one 
of our ships, he must have perished. 
We have soze of the pictures drawn 
by Sackehose, as a representation of 
his first inerview with these newly- 
discoverer inhabitants of the northern 
regions, .nd they described, perhaps 
better thin he could do in words, the 
meetingas it took place. The natives 
are shewn in their sledges drawn by 
four degs. Sackehouse himself is de- 
cted on the ice, setting up a pole 
vith a flag upon it, to which were at- 
tached some beads and other trifles, 
intended as conciliatory presents. The 
dress of the natives consisted of a skin, 
covering the body as far as the loins, 
and breeches of the same material, 
men of Woolwich; who, as we know from un- 
questionable authority, complied with his re- 
uest. Whether courtesy required that they 
should be thus free in their communications we 
do not here inquire ; but we must affirm that 
courtesy and honour on the part of M. Dupin 


require that he contradict openly, as soon as pos- 
sible, the assertions of his encomiastic reporters. 
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fastened so as to meet the body cover- 
ing. A small space (through which 
the flesh is seen) is observed in all 
the figures at this part, where the up- 
per and lower coverings meet, arising 
from their imperfect mode of attach- 
ing them to each other. In these draw- 
ings, the astonishment of the natives, 
upon examining the different parts of 
the vessel, is very characteristically 
depicted. One of them is viewing the 
anchor, another tke mast; and the 
countenances very iaithfully describe 
the surprise occasioned by these new 
objects of vision. In questioning Sacke- 
house upon some points of the inter- 
view, he states the natives to have ap- 
peared docile, and ready to give such 
information as he was desirous of ob- 
taining from them. His language was 
sufficiently analogous to theirs, to al- 
low of keeping up a conversation with 
them. He inquired, amongst other 
matters, as to the number of their na- 
tion; but they seem either to have no 
idea of numbers, or, what is more pro- 
bable, no corresponding term by which 
they could reply to the inquiry. Their 
general conduct gave reason to sup- 
pose that they had, like their more 
fortunate discoverers, fixed principles 
of social conduct. When chips were 
thrown over the vessel’s side upon the 
ice, each collected as much as he could, 
but no one appeared to infringe upon 
the bundle of another. He who had 
gathered any little stock, seemed to be 
recognized as the proprietor, although 
he left it to proceed in his further 
coliection. It is not very astonishing 
that they endeavoured to appropriate 
some of the objects of wonder which 
they saw about the vessels, but their 
very mode of attempting to pilfer was 
a proof that they had not acquired dex- 
terity by practice. Ina few instances 


they took articles from the ship with a 


view to purloining them; but they 
were necessarily unsuccessful, for they 
did not understand concealment, some 
part of the pilfered property being al- 
ways left uncovered, and in sight. 
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The circumstance which excited the } 


most attention on the part of the dis- 
coverers, was the finding in the pos- 


| session of the natives, knives, the 


blade part of which was of iron. They 
had already ascertained that wood was 
unknown to these newly-found beings, 
and that the only fuel which they had, 
if fuel it could be called, was a species 
of moss; and the use made of this moss 
seemed to be confined to the dipping 
it in oil, and burning it as a torch, or 
candle. Through the medium of Sacke- 
house, however, it was discovered, 
that two blocks of iron, in its pure state, 
were known to the natives ; and that, 
for making their knives, they hammer- 
ed off pieces of it by means of heavy 
stones. One of these knives we have 
seen. It was formed of a piece of bone, 
about six or seven inches long; the 
upper part, to which the iron is attach- 
ed, being grooved. In this groove, 
several irregular shaped pieces of iron 
are inserted. ‘These appear to have 
been beaten flat with stones ; and, as 
they present an irregular. serrated 
edge, it should rather be called a saw 
than a knife. The bone handle smells 
insufferably strong of rancid oil, from 
the saturated state in which it has been 
used, and every common means to dis- 
charge this taint has been unsuccess- 
fully attempted. We have likewise 
seen one of their spears. [t con- 
sists of several pieces of the horn of 
the sea unicorn, tied together with 
thongs of skin; about one third from 
the end is astop for the thumb to press 
against in throwing it. This, like the 
knife, is of the most rude contrivance. 
It is not even straight in its form, but 
is curvilinear. This partakes of the 
same offensive smell as the knife-han- 
die. Their principal food consfts of 
birds, of which, it appears, the num- 
ber is astonishing. ‘These they eat 
raw. The flesh of seals, and of the 
sea unicorn, is also a part of their 
nourishment. Unlike the Esquimaux 
on the coast of America, they have no 
canoés, nor did they seem to know the 
use of vessels of any description ; and 


if the¥'do form a distinct separate na- 


tion from the rest of the world, they 
Vor. IJ. 9 
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are probably the most uncivilized of 
the earth’s inhabitants. On board the 
discovery vessels were several dogs, 
apparently of the Danish breed : rough, 
wiry hair, fox face, and brushy tail, 
being the principal characteristics. — 
They do not bark, nor in common 
make any particular noise. The only 
dog which Captain Ross obtained from 
the natives is stated to have been lost 
overboard in a gale of wind, off Cape 
Farewell; but, from. the description 
given of it, it was not unlike (though 
larger in size) the dogs which were 
brought from the coast of a more south- 
ern latitude. In one of the drawings 
before mentioned, John Sackehouse, 
the Esquimaux, is represented with 
his arm in a sling, and upon asking the 
cause, he said it was done by the con- 
cussion of a fowling piece, which he 
had loaded upon the principle of ‘‘ the 
more fillee more shootee :” by the 
blow his collar bone was broken. He 
had never learnt to draw when he put 
to paper the subjects he has depicted ; 
but his representation has probably 
a more faithful resemblance to the 
scene he describes, from its very rude- 
ness, than the more finished drawings 
of our officers would possess. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND TRA= 
VELS OF MR. U. J. SEETZEN. 


The English, French, and German 
papers, have made frequent mention 
of Mr. Seetzen, the traveller, whose 
premature death has excited the regret 
of all the friends of science; and as 
his name is well known to our readers, 
we doubt not but they will peruse with 
interest, some connected details of the 
unhappily short career which he pass- 
ed through in a manner equally use- 
ful and honourable. 

Mr. Seetzen was born in the princi- 
pality of East Friesland, in Westpha- 
lia, and studied at Gottingen under 
the celebrated Blumenbach. He had 
scarcely left the university when he 

ublished several Essays on subjects 
of Natural History, Statistics, and Po- 
litical Economy, which did him great 
credit. About this time he conceived 
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the project of visiting the East, and the 
interior of Africa, and prepared him- 
self accordingly for that great enter 
prise. In 1804 he published his pro- 
ject, and inserted ina German journal, 
a memoir on the manner of rendering 
such a journey useful to Science. The 
Dukes, Ernest and Augustus, of Saxe 
Gotha, facilitated the execution of his 
project; in the first place, by supply- 
ing him with some instruments of which 
he had need to make astronomical ob- 
servations ; and, in the second, by al- 
lowing him, for the whole time of his 
absence, a considerable pension, part 
of which was destined to pay his ex- 
penses, and the other part to purchase 
objects that might be interesting to the 
arts and sciences. 

It was in the month of August, 1802, 
that Mr. Seetzen set out on his jour- 
ney, accompanied by one of his coun- 
trymen of the name of Jacobson. He 
proceeded by the way of Vienna, 
Pesth, Galatza, and Bucharest ; passed 
Mount Hemus, and arrived on the 12th 
of December at Constantinople. The 
ambassadors of the European powers 
received him kindly, and showed 
themselves inclined to favour the con- 
tinuation of his journey. The Russian 
counsellor of state, Mr. Froding, who 
had long resided at Mocha in Southern 
Arabia, and the learned Orientalist, 
Mr. Joseph Von Hammer, furnished 
him with very numerous and useful 
notices, respecting the countries he 
intended to visit, which contributed 
materially to the success of his re- 
searches. After a stay of six months 
at Constantinople, Mr. Seetzen quit- 
ted that city, and proceeded by land to 
Smyrna ; he visited on the way Mount 
Olympus in Mysia, and determined the 
geographical position of many points. 
At Smyrna he met with several Euro- 
peans, among whom were, the travel- 
ler Bartholdy, the Prussian clergyman 
Usko, who had travelled through Syria 
Palatine and Persia, and the Russian 
Prince Oczakow, who had penetrated 


into the interior of Asia Minor, and of 


Egypt. 
Though abandoned by his compa- 
nion Jacobson, who could not bear the 
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climate of Asia, Seetzen proceeded 
on his journey. He quitted Smyrna 
on the 3d of October, 1803, and witha 
caravan traversed the defiles of Mount 
Taurus, and arrived on the 23d of Noy. 
at Aleppo. He stopped there more 
than a year, and employed that time 
in the study of the Arabic, in collectin 

oriental MSS. for the library of the 
Duke of Saxe Gotha, and in composing 
several memoirs, which have been in- 


serted in various German publications, | 


On the 9th of April, 1805, Mr. Seet- 
zen went to Damascus, where he was 
very well received by a French phy- 
sician of the name of Chaboceau. Be- 


ing sufficiently master of Arabic to dis- # 


pense with an interpreter, he was able 
to penetrate into various parts of Syria 
and Palestine, which no European had 
yet traversed ; and to visit, with ad- 
vantage, those countries formerly so 
rich and so celebrated when the cities 
of Philadelphia, Gadara, Gerassa, Ca- 


pitolias, Pella, &c. flourished. Having 
put on the Arab dress, and assumed 


the name of Musa, Seetzen set out 
from Damascus on the Ist of May, 
1805, accompanied, sometimes by 
Greeks, sometimes by Druses, some- 
times by Mahometans, and often alone, 
because nobody was willing to expose 
himself with him to be molested b 

the Bedouins. On the fifth day of his 
journey he was suddenly surrounded 
by a troop of Arab horsemen, and 
would have been plundered had not 
the portable medicine chest, which he 
had among his effects, caused him to 
pass fora physician. He saw the pro- 
vinces of Trachonitis and Auranitis, 
so famous in the time of the Romans, 
and went as far as the eastern extre- 
mity of the Hawran, inhabited by the 
Drufes. The number of inscriptions 
and of ruins which he met with ex- 
ceeds all conception. On a small ex- 
tent of ground he found fourteen tem- 


ples of Roman construction, an amphi- § 


theatre in pretty good preservation, 
an aqueduct, twenty leagues in Jength, 
ancient mausoleums of the form of 
those at Palmyra, three gates of a city 
of great beauty, and many of the ruins 
which seem to date from the times of 
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the Greek emperors. The houses of 
his country are all built of Basaltic 
stones; and those black masses in the 
midst of a country destitute of trees 
and shrubs have a singular appearance. 
The inscriptions which Mr. Seetzen 
opied are all in Greek, and they will 
ertainly throw much light on the an- 
cient prosperity of those countries, as 
yell as the causes of their decline. 

In the month of June, 1805, Seet- 
ven returned to Damascus. After a 


short stay in that city, he again set out,. 


to visit Successively the heights of 
Lebanus, the famous forest of Cedars, 


Mthe magnificent ruins of Balbec, the 


temple of Venus Aphacita, situated 
near the source of the river Ibrahim ; 
which temple was destroyed by Con- 
stantine, with many other monuments 
of antiquity hitherto unknown. Hesaw, 
among others, an inscription carved in 
the rock, near the mouth of the river 
Kelb,f ‘the Lycus of the ancients, )which 
proves that it was Marcus Aurelius 
who had the hanging road made which 
runs along the sea-side at this place. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Seetzen 


|was not provided with a barometer, 


that he might have determined the 
height of Mount Libanus, respecting 
which we have not at present any sure 
data ; it must be considerable, since, 
under alatitude of about thirty degrees, 
the snow upon its summit remains un- 
molested the whole year through. In 
traversing Libanus and Antilibanus, 
Mr. Seetzen saw two curious con- 
vents, that of Kussheja, inhabited by 
Maronite monks, where there is a Sy- 
riac printing office, and that of Mar- 
Juhanna-Schuvoier, of the Greek re- 
ligion, which possesses an Arabic print- 
ing office. 

After he returned to Damascus, Mr. 
Seetzen made preparations to visit the 
east bank of the Jordan and of the 


| Dead Sea, as well as the provinces 


which, in the time of the Romans, 
bore the names of Moabitis, Ammonitis, 
Galaditis, Amoritis, &c. His friends 
in vain dissuaded him from this journey 
as extremely dangerous ; he persisted 
in his project, and a merchant of Da- 
mascus, who. had traded for thirty 
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years with the Arab tribes, offered to 

serve him as‘a guide. On the 19th 

of January, 1806, he left Damascus, 

dressed as an Arab Sheik, and pro- 
ceeded on his journey. After having 
visited Hasbeia, Cesarea, and the lake 
of Tabarieh, or Tiberius, he arrived 
at the village of El Hossn, the inhabit- 

ants of which, who are Christians of 
the Greek church, advised him to 
throw aside every thing that might 
tempt the cupidity of the Arabs, if he 
wished to continue his journey to the 
east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
He’ therefore wrapped himself in a 
ragged blue linen shirt, and in an old 
robe-de-chambre ; and having covered 
his head with a wretched cotton hand- 
kerchief, in this costume traversed 
those inhospitable countries, barefoot, 

and sleeping, for the most part, in the 
open air. To add to the misfortune, 
it was precisely the season of the great 
fast, so that Mr. Seetzen, wishing to 
pass for a Greek Christian, was obli- 
ged to live entirely upon bread and 
oil. Among the curiosities which he 
remarked in this excursion, we will 
mention the caverns hollowed by the 
hand of man, so common to the pro- 
vince of El Botthyn, and a little iribe, 
who have no other dwellings than 
these subterranean caves. But the 
most interesting discovery which he 
made, was that of the magnificent ruins 
of Dschevrasch, the ancient Gerasa, 
near the village of Szuf, twenty leagues 
to the south of Damascus. These 
ruins, according to his description, are 
not inferior to those of Palmyra and 
Balbec. Not to mention innumera- 
ble fragments of columns, temples, 
and palaces, Mr. Seetzen saw there 
two superb amphitheatres of marble, 
three temples, a beautiful gate of a 
city, a piece of wall, of an enclosure 
a league in length, and a great street, 

having on each side a row of columns 
of the Corinthian order ; one end of 
which joins a semicircular place, sur- 
rounded by sixty columns of the Ionian 
order. Unhappily, Mr. Seetzen could 





not remain long enough among these 
precious ruins to examine them in de- 
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will finish what he has so successfully 
begun. Amman, the ancient Phila- 
delphia, whose origin is, probably, 
more remote than the time of the Ro- 
mans, was also found by our traveller 
to contain a great number of fine ruins, 
which would deserve to be investiga- 
ted with care. 

In a place called Es Szalt, the beau- 
tiful vegetation of which is the more 
striking, as the environs are sterile 
deserts, Seetzen became acquainted 
with an Arab poet, who recited to him 
a poem of his composition, in which, 
during the French invasion of Syria, 
he had invited the Christians of that 
country to join the standard of Bona- 
parte. Mr. Seetzen afterward tra- 
versed the frightful rocks and preci- 
pices which are on the east and south 
banks of the Dead Sea ; and after eight 
days, passed in fatigues and dangers of 
every description, he arrived, on the 
7th of April, at the convent of Terra 
Santa, at Jerusalem, where he was 
welcomed with the greatest hospitali- 
ty. Onthe 25th of May he left Jerusa- 
lem, went to Jaffa, and thence, by sea, 
to Acre ; where he remained till the 
end of the year, employed in drawing 
up his journal, arranging his collec- 
tions, and making preparations for a 
new journey to the south of Arabia. 
It appears that, in the interval, he 
made a second incursion through 
the eastern parts of Syria and Pales- 
tine. Atleast, he wrote a letter to 
one of his friends, dated Acre, Nov. 3, 
1806, in which he said: ‘* Within 
three days from this time I think to re- 
commence my travels : I shall go first to 
Nazareth, Thabor, Nablos, Jerusalem ; 
I shall again go round the Dead Sea; 
I shall go to Bethlehem and Hebron, 
and thence I shall proceed, by a new 
route, acrossthe desert, toward Mount 
Sinai ; whence I shall pass on to Suez 
and Cairo.” The details of this jour- 
ney are completely unknown to us ; 
according to all appearance, the letters 
in which he gave an account of them 
are lost. We first find our traveller 
again at Jerusalem, at the moment of 
his departure for Hebron, on the 15th 
of March, 1807. In this last town he 
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sought for a guide, to conduct him 
across the desert: a Bedouin agreed 
to do it, but not without many difficul- 
ties ; and Mr. Seetzen set out on the 
27th of March. Several days were 
spent in passing the mountain of Ti, 
(called in the Bible, Seir,) and after a 
march of twelve days, during which 
he had not met with a single habita- 
tion, or a human being, he arrived at 
the convent of St. Catherine on Mount 
Sinai. He staid there ten days, ascend- 
ed to the summit of Mounts Horeb and 
Sinai, and the mountain of St. Cathe- 
rine. He determined, by astronomi- 
cal observations, the situation of the 
convent, and collected a great deal of 
curious information respecting those 
countries, which are so interesting in 
the history of the human race. To- 
ward the end of April, Seetzen quit- 
ted Mount Sinai, and repaired, first to 
Suez, and then to Cairo, where he 
again found all the enjoyments of civi- 
lized life, in the house of Mr. Rosetti, 
the consul general of Austria. 

The city of Cairo being a place of 
passage and of rendezvous for nume- 
rous caravans, both of merchants and 
pilgrims, coming from the east and 
the west, afforded Mr. Seetzen great 
facilities in getting acquainted with 
the different dialects of the Arabic 
language, in procuring information re- 
specting the regions of Asia and Africa 
which he proposed to visit, and in col- 


_lecting many oriental MSS. as well as 


a vast number of valuable articles, re- 
lative to the sciences of Antiquities, 
Mineralogy, Botany, and Zoology. 

In the month of May, 1808, Seet- 
zen visited the province of Feium, the 
pyramids of Gizeh, the grottoes of the 
mummies, near Sacara, and the great 
lake situated near Birket-el-Koerra : 
on his return to Cairo, he publicly 
embraced Islamism, the only means of 
being able to visit, without danger, the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina; as 
well as all the provinces occupied by 
the Wechabites. 

After an abode of about two years 
at Cairo, during which Mr. Seetzen 
made such progress in the study of the 








Arabic, that in the sequel he was fre- 
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quently taken for a native of Arabia, 
he returned to Suez ; and, in this jour- 
ney, made himself acquainted with the 
certainty of the existence of the ancient 
canal. which joined the Nile with the 
Red Sea. The bed of this canal is from 
one hundred and fifty to one hundred 
and eighty feet in breadth : it begins at 
the north part of the Gulf of Suez, 
goes in a northerly direction toward 
the Lake of E] Memlabh, situated nine 
leagues from Suez, and traverses a 
long and narrow valley: it probably 
joined the Nile near to Birket-Hudseh. 

On the eve of his departure for Ara- 
bia Deserta and Arabia Felix, Mr. 
Seetzen wrote to one of his friends in 
Europe the following letter :—‘* The 
dangers of the journey I am going to 
undertake are represented to me as 
very formidable ; | am told that the 
Wechabites, masters of Akaba, and 
Moileh, massacre every person whom 
they consider as an infidel ; and_peo- 
ple prophesy me nothing but misfor- 
tunes. [ cannot dissemble to myself, 
that the dangers to which I am going 
to expose myself are very great ; but 
when I think on the fine discoveries 
that await me at Aileh, Assium, Ta- 
raum, Median, &c. I do not hesitate to 
brave them.” 

In fact, he set out on the 19th of 
May for Akaba and Wady-Musa; but 
he could not penetrate to those two 
places, because the Bedouins hindered 
him from continuing his route. ‘Is not 


he,” said one of them to Seetzen’s 


guide, ‘‘ the Christian who for a long 
time past has been hovering over our 
country in all directions? You are 
wrong fc introduce him among us: he 
will bring . nothing but misfortunes. 
He is the same man who came from Sy- 
ria two years ago, who was always wri- 
ting, and whose enchantments are the 
cause that no rain now falls in our 
country, and that we are perishing 
with drought ; advise him to withdraw 
from these parts, if he will not be the 
victim of his temerity.”’ 

Mr, Seetzen was thus obliged to re- 
turn to Suez; he again left it a short 
time afterwards, and went by sea to 
Tenbua and Djidda, two ports’ in the 
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Red Sea. There he assumed the dress 
of a pilgrim, and repaired to Mecca, 
to pass the month of Ramadan, or the 
great fast. ‘‘ I have gone seven times 
round the Kaaba,’’ he wrote to one of 
his friends ; ‘‘ I have devoutly kissed 
the black stone; I have seven times 
performed the sacred course from 
Szofia to Merruch; then I had my 
head shaved ; and I have obtained per- 
mission to lay aside my pilgrim’s habit, 
and to resume my usual dress.”’ 

In the month of November, Seetzen 
returned to Dyidda, where he pur- 
chased several curious MSS. Early 
in January he made a second pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, of which he speaks in 
his letters in the following manner :— 
‘* This city presents now a very dif- 
ferent scene from what it did at the 
fasts of Ramadan. ll the streets are 
crowded with people. More than a 
thousand make at once the tour round 
the Kaaba, and kiss with fervour the 
black stone. The crowd is such, that 
one is every moment in danger of be- 
ing suffocated: and, when once borne 
away by the torrent, it is absolutely 
necessary to follow it. We see here 
united, Arabs of the provinces of Hed- 
scha, Yemen, Hadaamut, and Oman; 
Wechabites from Nadsched ; Moors 
and Negroes from the interior of Afri- 
ca; Persians, Afghans, Indians, inhabi- 
tants of Java, Tartars, and Turks. 
One must have been a spectator of this 
pilgrimage, to form an idea of the reli- 
gious enthusiasm of the Musselmen.” 

Mr. Seetzen having been admitted 
by an inhabitant of Mecca to the great- 
est intimacy in his family, was initia- 
ted into all*the mysteries of Islamism. 
He staid more than two menths at 
Mecca, employed in drawing views of 
the environs. It was not easy to 
conceal this operation from the eyes 
of Musselmen. However, he suc- 
ceeded in doing so. ‘Though inces- 
santly observed, he found means to 
take the plan of thé city, and the map 
of the environs, as well as to draw six- 
teen different views of the holy 
mosque. He also determined by as- 
tronomical observations.. the situation 
of Mecca: and was assisted in this 
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operation by a native of the country, 
who was at once an astrologer, a gro- 
cer, a mathematician, a maker of alma- 
nacks, and a casuist. 

In the month of March, 1810, Mr. 
Seetzen returned to Djidda, and set out 
for Yemen, accompanied by a well-in- 
formed Arab. They went by water 
to Hodede, thence continued their 
journey by land, and visited succes- 
sively Bet-el-fakih, Sebid, the coffee 
plantations of Hadije, Kusma, Doran, 
Sana, T'aes, Aden, and Mocha: in this 
last city, Mr. Seetzen had the pleasure 
again to meet with Europeans ;—Capt. 
Rudland, Dr. Barthow, (a physician, ) 
and Mr. Benzoni, a merchant. The 
letter which he wrote from Mocha to 
Mr. Von Lindenau, dated Nov. 17, 
1810, is the last that was received 
from him. The following is the conclu- 
sion of it: —*‘* If the collection of curio- 
sities which I have procured at Cairo 
arrives safe in Europe, | hope that 
the long stay I have made in that city 
will be approved of, and I also flatter 
myself, that my journey to Arabia will 
not appear useless. I have still to 
examine in this country, the Provinces 
of Hadramut and Oman, as well as the 
South Coast from Aden to the Persian 
Gulf; and I intend to set out upon 
this expedition in a few days. I shall 
go first to Sana, to buy some more im- 
portant manuscripts, which are des- 
tined to enrich the library of the Duke 
of Saxe Gotha. I shall see the city 
of Mareb, and the famous dyke near 
that town : then I shall visit some ports 
on the Arabian Sea, situated more to 
the east. I shall endeavour to obtain 
some information respecting the lan- 
guage of the Bedouins of Mehra; I 
shall then penetrate into the province 
of Oman, and shall return by sea to 
Mocha. My desire of becoming ac- 
quainted with the interior of Africa, 
is still as ardent as when I[ announced 
my first project of visiting it: if I live, 
I think to undertake this journey as 
soon as I have returned from my tour 
in Arabia, and I hope that the mask of 
Islamism will prove as useful to me 
there, as it has hitherto been.”’ 

After this letter, written from Mocha, 
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which was received in Europe in 1811, 
several years elapsed, without any in- 
formation respecting the fate of Mr. 
Seetzen. In 1815, Mr. Buckingham, an 
English traveller, communicated the 
following particulars to Mr. Von Ham- 
mer :—During his journey from Djidda 
to Mocha, Mr. Seetzen had obtained se- 
veral manuscripts, and many objects of 
natural history, which he intended to 
send to Europe. He had scarcely ar- 
rived at Mocha, when the Dola or Go- 
vernor of that city seized on his collec- 
tions, which he thought contained trea- 
sures. Having found nothing in them to 
tempt his cupidity, he sent them to the 
Iman of Sana, on the pretext that 
the owner made use of them for magi- 
cal operations. Mr. Seetzen, after 
having in vain solicited the Dola to 
have his collections returned, resolved 
to apply in person to the Iman of Sana, 
and set out in the month of October, 
1811. A few days after his departure, 
information was brought to Mocha, by 
the Arabs who accompanied him, that 
he had died suddenly at Taes; and 
that according to all appearance, he 
had been poisoned by order of the 
Iman. Mr. Seetzen, before he left 
Mocha, had entrusted his most impor- 
tant papers to Mr. Benzoni, who was 
to forward them to his patron the 
Duke of Saxe Gotha ; but by a fatality 
which it was impossible to foresee, 
Benzoni, being seized with a mortal 
disease before he could execute his 
commission, delivered his papers to 
a chief of Bainans, in the service of 
the English East India Company: the 
Dola was informed of it, and took them 
from him, so that we must consider 
the Journal of Mr. Seetzen’s Journey 
in Arabia, and the collections which 
he made there, as lost to us. Other 
travellers have pretended, that Mr. 
Seetzen was still alive, in the hands of 
the Iman of Sana; but their accounts 
merit little confidence, since eye wit- 
nesses have attested his death ; and it 
is, besides, not probable, that the [man 
of Sana would have ventured to keep 
so long in prison a Musselman, who 
was known to have made the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. 
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The name of Seetzen must there- 
fore be added to the list of martyrs to 
the love of knowledge.. His death is 
agreat, and, probably, irreparable loss. 
What might we have expected from 
a journey into the interior of Africa, 
undertaken by. a man thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the dialects of the 
Arabic language—who was inured to 
fatigue—whom an abode of nine years 
inthe East had rendered familiar with 
the manners and customs of the Mus- 
selman ; who combined courage with 
perseverance ; and who, to all these 
advantages, joined the quality of Haggi, 
that is to say, a pilgrim who has visit- 
ed the holy cities, which makes him 
who bears that title, an object of vene- 
ration to all Musselmen. 

Short as the career of Mr. Seetzen 
has been, yet what he has accomplish- 
ed, places him on the list of the most 
celebrated travellers. His numerous 
astronomical observations serve to de- 
termine more exactly the geographi- 
cal position of several cities of Syria, 
Palestine, and Arabia; the map of the 
Dead Sea and its environs, which he 
has drawn, gives us a clear idea of a 
country, concerning which we know 
so little. The discovery of the ruins 
of Dscherrasch and of Philadelphia, 
opens a new career to Archeologists ; 
and the inscriptions he has brought 
from them, will probably throw new 
light on the history of those eminent 
cities. ‘The accounts which he gives 
of Damascus, Acre, Cairo, Suez, Djid- 
da, Sana, and Mocha, and above all, 
of the holy cities Mecca and Medina, 
which are accessible only to Mussel- 
men, are more circumstantial than any 
that we ‘yet possessed: the informa- 
tion respecting the manners, customs, 
and laws of the Arab tribes, as well as 
the topography of the inhabitants, and 
the government of the central provin- 
ces of Africa, which he collected, 
either by his own observations, or in 
his conversation with travellers from 
those countries, greatly enrich geogra- 
phy ; lastly, the oriental manuscripts, 
as well as the antiquities and natural 
productions which he has sent to the 
Duke of Saxe Gotha, furnish highly 
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valuable materials to those who desire 
to study the languages and natural his- 
tory of the East. 

Some of Mr. Seetzen’s letters to 
Messrs. Von Zach, Hammer, and Lin- 
denau, have been published in several 
German Journals. From them we 
have extracted many of the details 
contained in this short sketch of his 
life. Mr. Seetzen’s Journal, from the 
moment of his first setting out in 1802, 
till his departure from Cairo in the 
month of April, 1809, put in order by 
himself, is in the hands of his family, 
who, it is said, intend to publish it. 

Our readers will most certainly join 
in the wish, that this intention may be 
speedily carried into execution ; but 
we are sorry to say, that we have not 
yet seen in the German Journals, any 
advertisement of the publication of 
that part of the fruit of Mr. Seetzen’s 
labours, which has been preserved. 
To the above sketch, which, though 
imperfect, is, however, authentic, and 
the only connected account yet pub- 
lished in this country, of the labours 
of this persevering and intelligent tra- 
veller, we have only to add, that the 
last letterts from Vienna state, that 
circumstances have transpired which 
have given rise to a hope, that a large 
collection of valuable articles, sent by 
Mr. Seetzen, will be recovered, which 
have hitherto, whether by accident or 
design, been detained on their way 
to the place of their intended desti- 
nation. 


ANECDOTES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
WALTER SCOTT. ) 

The life of a poet seldom abounds 
with much to interest public attention ; 
his days are spent in seclusion and study, 
and if he does sometimes venture into 
the world, it is into that part of it not 
fertile of adventure. ‘ The field’s his 
study ; nature is his book.” The dan- 
gers he encounters are those of fancy, 
as are many of the pleasures he is 
supposed to enjoy. He draws boldly 
on the bank of fiction, but sparingly 
on that of reality ; and those who. look 
for singular events in his life will look 





in vain. His occupation is a solitary 
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one: he derives his importance from 
his genius, and if you inquire into his 
domestic habits, they will be found 
similar to those of other men, except, 
as being more sedentary, they appear 


~ less amiable. 


An exception may, however, be 
made in favour of the-subject of the 
following anecdotes. The country 
which had the honour of receiving into 
being Walter Scott, is the land of the 
Muses, where every valley is an Ar- 
cadia, and every mountain a Parnassus : 
inspiration breathes around. The soul 
of a Spencer, a Drummond, of Haw- 
thornden, and a Burns, hovers over the 
scene ; and none can tread the soil 
without recollecting a name dear to 
every lover of nature, Thomson. Here 
also fought ‘* The Wallace ;” and here 
the rival of Homer—here Ossian sang 
in strains sublime the praises of Fingal 
and the sorrows of Colma. No man 
possessing the smallest spark of poetic 
fire in his bosom, but would here soon 
find it kindle into a flame, which fanned 
by the breath of Amor Patria, (for 
which the Caledonian is so deservedly 
celebrated,) must produce the very 
soul of song. 

Watrter Scott appears to be smit- 
ten, in a great degree, with the tove of 
country, and tainted rather strongly 
with the pride of ancestry ; and yet, 
contrary to general opinion—contrary 
to all the accounts which national va- 
nity has given of this eminent and ir- 
regularly sweet and soothing bard, he 
was not ushered into a bright and pleas- 
ing existence from the down bed of 
prosperity. In early youth, 


** Adversity, companion of his way, 
Long o’er her victim hung with iron sway.” 


It has been propagated by his ad- 
mirers, and the colouring of his poems 


_ sanctioned the opinion, or rather gave 


rise to the opinion, that he is a near 
relation to the noble family of Scott, 
Duke of Buccleugh, (a family whose 
munificent benevolence does honour 
to Scotland and the human race ;) this 
is not correct. He is most certainly 
a descendant of that noble race; and 
probably has a little of the wizard, 
Michael Scott’s blood in his veins. At 
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all events, the ‘‘ witching tales” he has 
told lead us to think so. He is avery 
distant relation, indeed, of that noble 
house ; but the ‘‘ boast of heraldry, 
the pomp of power,” cannot add any 
thing glorious to the name of Walter 
Scott. Ennobled by his superior ta- 
lent and genius, he has no occasion for 
assistance from the records of Stirling 
castle to spread abroad his name, and 
hand it down to posterity. The Buc- 
cleugh family does no honour to the 
name of Walter Scott: he does honour 
to them, and of him they have reason 
to be proud—proud as a great and 
good man—proud of him as one of the 
sweetest bards that ever tuned his 
harp on Moray Hills, and assisted in 
giving immortality to the mountain 
scenery of his native land, and the 
invincible courage of her gallant 
children. 

The father of Walter Scott was a 
well-informed man and a gentleman, 
his mother a woman of the most amia- 
ble disposition, with more common 
sense than in general falls to female 
share, and was the intimate friend of 
Allan Ramsay, Blacklock, and Burns. 
It was her who moulded the mind of 
her son, and gave him that excessive 
tone of sensibility which breathes 
through all his works. She was re- 
markably attached to rural life and the 
poets ; and to her rambling in the glens 
and forests of Scotland, with a book in 
one hand and her son in the other, we 
are indebted for the landscapes in “‘ The 
Lady of the Lake,” and all those beau- 
tiful descriptions of the Highland scene- 
ry, which, whilst we are perusing, we 
actually imagine before our eyes ; and 
it is not until we have finished the 
sentence or period, that we awaken 
from our dream of rapture. 

In boyhood, Walter Scott was never 
attached to childish amusements. At 
seven years of age he went to school, 
under the tuition of a person named 
More, Presenter* to the Kirk at Mus- 
selburgh. 


* Presenter is a situation in which the samedu- - 
ties are to be fulfilled as those of a Clerk of the 
Church of England, but they are all men of ex- 
cellent education, and often more learned than the 





minister who sits above them. 
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Mr. Scott carried with him to school 
such knowledge as we may suppose a 
youth of seven years of age capable 
of acquiring from a father very atten- 
tive to his little favourite in every re- 
spect. In fact, he could read well, and 
had such a propensity for drawing, that 
all his books were scribbled over with 
rude figures of men, houses, and trees, 
whenever he could get a pen ora pen- 
cil. At this early age we may mark 
this fact as the dawning of a poetical 
genius ; poetry and painting are as 
closely allied as music and love. This 
taste for drawing did not advance with 
his advancing years, though we have 
seen asketch of his of the port of Loch 
Lomond, taken from the west side, in 
1803, very well executed ; it is done 
on a blank leaf of Hector Macneill’s 
poems, and is now in possession of 
Captain Fullertom. Like Milton, Swift, 
and other great geniuses, he was, as 
the latter said of himself, at school 
‘‘ very justly celebrated for his stupi- 
dity.”’ Perhaps much of his stupidity 
was owing to the want of talent in his 
master, or rather his want of method in 
the art of teaching. Be that as it may, 
young Scott certainly did not shzne in 
his early career as ascholar. He learnt 
to read, write, and attained a tolerable 
knowledge of the mathematics. In 
Latin he did not advance far until his 
tenth year, when Doctor Paterson, a 
clergyman of the church of Scotland, 
succeeded to the school at Musselburgh, 
and the progress of young Scott be- 
came rapid. Dr. Blair, on a visit at 
Musselburgh, shortly after Mr. Pater- 
son took charge of the school, accom- 
panied by some friends, examined 
several of the pupils; he paid particu- 
lar attention to young Scott. Mr. Pater- 
son thought it was the youth’s stupidity 
occupied the Doctor’s time, and said, 
‘‘ My predecessor tells me that boy has 
the thickest skull in the school.” ** May 
be so,”’ replied Dr. Blair, ‘‘ but through 
that thick skull I can discern many 
bright rays of future genius.” 


DR. GOUGH AND, DAVID GARRICK.* 
When the well known Mr. Rigby 


* This was Dr. Gough, author of several works 
on British Antiquities. 
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used to leave town, to spend some time 
at his seat at Mistley Hall, in Essex, he 
generally had large parties, as well of 
persons invited from London, as from 
the neighbouring country, and the vil- 
lages of Mistley and Manning. During 
ten years residence in the same neigh- 
bourhood, which commenced just after 
Mr. Rigby’s death, I became acquaint- 
ed with many of those who had been 
in the habit of visiting at Mistley Hall, 
who used to relate numerous anec- 
dotes of the scenes which they had 
there witnessed. The following always 
struck me as affording an instance of 
repartee, peculiarly happy, and may, 
perhaps, be new to the reader. Among 
the visiters at the Hall, Dr. Gough and 
Garrick were invited to pass some time 
there together. The former, it seems, 
was a great admirer of good living, 
and became, on that account, an cb- 
ject of Garrick’s ridicule. One day, he 
ordered a servant to take notice of 
whatever Dr. Gough might eat or 
drink, and to put an equal quantity of 
the same dish or beverage, into a large 


-_punch-bowl, which was to be ready on 


the sideboard for the purpose. This 
was accordingly done ; and when the 
company was about to rise from table 
after dinner, Garrick desired the 
punch-bowl to be brought. He then 
expatiated upon the enormity of the 
Doctor’s appetite, and set the company 
in a roar of laughter at his expense. 
The Doctor very calmly listened, till 
their mirth being exhausted, he ad- 
dressed the company as follows :— 
‘¢ Gentlemen, from the very great fami- 
liarity with which Mr. Garrick has 
been pleased to treat me, you have, 
doubtless, been led to believe that he 
and I are old and intimate friends; I . 
can, however, assure you, that till I 
met him here, I never saw him but 
once before, and then I paid five shil- 
lings for it!” 


CURRAN. 


An anecdote is related of the prac- 
tical method which Curran adopted, 
of convincing a judge that he was in 
the habit of anticipating the deduc- 
tions of those pleading before him; 
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in it, Lord Clare is introduced instead 
of Lord Avonmore ; with the latter he 
was living in constant habits of inti- 
macy, which would authorize him in 
thus setting before his friend, in the 
strongest light, his unseen error. In 
so doing, he performed one of the 
strictest offices of friendship. Plutarch 
relates Antisthenes to have said, ‘ Opus 
esse vel amicis ingenuis vel acribus 
inimicis. Hi quippe convitiando ill 
monendo, a peccatis avertunt.’ Curran 
classed himself amongst the former, 
and gave the above proof of it to Lord 
Avonmore, who valued it as it de- 
served. On the contrary, to sucha 
degree did Lord Clare carry his anti- 
pathy to Curran, that he often took 
with him to the bench a favourite dog, 
and occupied that time in caressing the 
animal, which should have been be- 
stowed in attention to this eloquent 
pleader. On one of the days in which 
he received this insult, and perceived 
the head of the judge gently shaken, 
as expressing his opinion of the slen- 
der ground on which he had to sup- 
port the case in which he was con- 
cerned, he took the opportunity of 
gratifying a slight revenge, by intro- 
ducing the following philippic in his 
address to the jury :—*‘ Gentlemen of 
the jury,” said he, “ you may think 
me discouraged by the awful motion of 
the head, by which the learned judge 
seems to show an unfavourable opinion 
of the merits of my client’s case; but 
when you shall have attended before 
his Lordship a few hours longer, you 
will find, what is always evident to me, 
that when his Lordship does shake his 
head, there is nothing wn it.” 

Another anecdote of Curran is high- 
ly declaratory of his abundant humour, 
and the great simplicity for which, as 
for his deep learning, his friend, Lord 
Avonmore, was remarkable. Our ora- 
tor’s opponent, in a cause which he 
was pleading before Lord Avonmore, 
having thrown out some allusions as to 
the poverty of Curran’s client, at the 


end of his reply, he addressed the 


Court thus :—‘* My learned friend has 
laid some weight on the poverty of my 
client, and has attempted to urge it as 
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a fact detracting fromhiscredit. This re- 
minds me, and I am sure reminds every 
one to whom I now address myself, of 
the passage in Hesiod, the celebrated 
Greek historian, in his Phantasmago- 
ria— Nil habet paupertas durius inse 
quam quod ridiculos homines facit.”’ 

Lord Avonmore, who had been all 
attention, here interrupted him, saying, 
‘‘ Mr. Curran, you are under a very 
great mistake in this quotation ; the 
lines you have repeated are Latin, and 
Hesiod was a Greek poet, and no his- 
torian; besides, I thought I knew all 
his works, but never heard of his Phan- 
tasmagoria. Pray recollect yourself.’’ 
‘‘ Indeed, my Lord,” he replied, ‘‘ the 
quotation I made was Greek, and from 
the work I named.” ‘“* What, Mr. Cur- 
ran,’ said the surprised judge, ‘‘ do 
you persist ? you must have strangely 
forgotten yourself; ,you certainly re- 
peated Latin.” ‘‘ My Lord,” retorted 
the witty Counsel, ‘‘ there is no one, 
if a point of law be urged, to whose 
decision I would more readily bow, | 
than to your Lordship’s; bu as to 
mere matter of fact, like the present, 
you must excuse me, if I venture to 
differ : however, to settle the point in 
question, if your Lordship will permit 
me, I will send up the lines, as a col- 
lateral issue, to the jury; and I will 
venture to assert, they will find them 
Greek.”’ Lord Avonmore perceived, 
at last, the flight his witty friend had 
permitted his genius to take, and hearti- 
ly enjoyed the joke, although he con- 
cealed it from the Court. The liberties 
taken at the Irish bar render this fact 
perfectly credible. 

At another time, Lord Avonmore 
was sitting next his friend at a club, to 
which they both belonged, when the 
former was lost in one of those absent 
fits, for which he was too much noted. 
On the health of the absentees being 
drank, Curran shook his Lordship by 
the sleeve, whispering that the compa- 
ny had just drank his health, and that 
he was thought unmannerly in not ac- 
knowledging it. After an eloquent 
speech of acknowledgment thus elicit- 


ed, Curran informed his friend of the 
mistake. 
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ON AMATORY POETRY. 
EVERY age has characteristics pe- 
culiar to itself, by which it is distin- 
guished from the preceding times, and 
by which it is described to posterity. 
The British nation at present exhibits 
among its literary productions, a mix- 


ture of puritanical strictness on the 


one hand, and of polished licentious- 
ness on the other, and both sides seem 
equally resolved. While one, there- 
fore, under a serious apprehension of 
the decline of national morality, is 
strenuously occupied in reprobating 
and reviling the alleged depravity of 
modern manners, their opponents, 
roused into resistance, appear no less 
determined to assert what they consi- 
der to be the cause of liberal and en- 
lightened society. One party can see 
no evil except in the refinement of 
luxury ; the other dreads nothing so 
much as an approach toward a state 
of intolerance and superstition. This 
conflict of opinions is deserving of at- 
tention. It has proceeded farther 
than probably either of the parties 
concerned in it originally intended ; 
it has produced much vexation, and if 
pertinaciously and acrimoniously per- 
sisted in, the consequences ensuing 
from it may prove highly detrimental 
to the repose and welfare of the coun- 
try. Amatory writings are already 
nearly interdicted, as tending only to 
inflame the passions, and corrupt the 
morals. Philosophers, as Fielding ob- 
serves, admitted this species of wri- 
ting into their closets ; and examples 
of the most virtuous authors of every 
period and country might be cited, 
who have amused themselves with 
describing in their writings the effect 
of this most important and elegant af- 
fection of the mind. 

It is pretty obvious, however, that 
the Greek and Roman writers, with 
the exception perhaps of Anacreon 
and Catullus, had little or none of that 
delicacy of sentiment, and variety of 
fancy, so essentially necessary to raise 
and animate the poetry of love. “ It 
has been often remarked,”’ says Mr. 
Moore, ‘that the ancients knew no- 


thing of gallantry, and we are told 


‘not ‘have been guilty. 
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that there was too much sincerity in 
their love to trifle with the semblance 
of passion. But I cannot admit that 
they were any thing more constant 
than the moderns; they felt all the 
same dispositions of the heart, though 
they knew nothing of those seductive 
graces by which gallantry almost 
teaches it to be amiable.” This is 
doubtless correct ; there was no sen- 
timent—none of that refinement of 
passion, which seeks refuge in its 
own voluptuousness among the earlier 
writers of antiquity ; they were either 
all frigidity, or grossness ; the union 
of sportiveness with feeling they were 
strangers to; for when they attempted 
to be pathetic, they generally de- 
scended to pitiful lamentation; and 
when they sought to express the fer- 
vency of passion, they were com- 
monly obscene. Ovid, in the midst of 
his encomiums on Augustus, has not 
forgotten, in the same epistle, to make 
his apology to the charge laid against 
him of corrupting the Roman youth 
by the licentiousness of his poetry. 
He pleads the example of other po- 
ets, and does not except even Virgil, 
the chastest of them all, whose episode 
of Dido and Eneas is a continued 
scene of illicit love: and yet, says he, 
there is no part of his works half so 
much read as this. 


Nec egitur pius ulla magis de corpore toto 
Quam non legitimo fiedere junctus amor. 
Epist. ad Augus. 


The truth is, that those who judge 
of poets in general by a few detached 
passages from their productions, must 
form a very inferior estimate of their 
character, and impute to them crimi- 
nal propensities of which they might 
To infer the 
habits of a man from the looseness of 
his writings, is what Catullus, as well 
as Ovid and Martial, have cautioned 
their readers not to do. What the 
Bard of Sirmio says in the following 
lines, has been felt and understood in 
all ages. 

7 


Nar castum esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum ; versiculos nihil necesse est, 
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Qui tum cone habent salem et leporem, 
Si sint mellicu i et parum pudici. 
Lyric, 17. 


And we learn also from Pliny the 
younger, that however blameless the 
manners of a poet should be, his ver- 
ses may be playful, and even lascivi- 
ous. In the 14th Ep. of Lib. 4, 
speaking of the Hendecasyllables of 
Catullus, which he sent to his friend 
Paternus, he goes on thus, “ Ex qui- 
bus tamen si nonnulla tibi paulo petu- 
lantiora videbuntur, erit eruditionis 
tue cogitare, summos illos et gravissi- 
mos viros, qui talia scripserunt, non 
modo lascivia rerum, sed ne nudis 
quidem verbis abstinuisse : que nos 
refugimus, non quia severiores, sed 
quia timidores sumus. Scimus alio- 
qui hujus opusculi illam esse verissi- 
mam legem quam Caru.tuus expressit.”’ 
He then subjoins the foregoing verses. 

Some of the first names of antiquity 
were among the admirers of the Mile- 
sian Tales, in which the amatory style 
of writing was carrid to its utmost lux- 
uriancy. In modern times the exam- 
ple of the Queen of Navarre, well 
known as a pious anda wise prncens, 
who has in her Tales rivalled the an- 
cjent Milesian authors, is sufficient to 
show that it has no shade of immoral- 
ity about it. 


To the laws of chivalry, which re- | 


quired that a knight should be qualified | 
to sing the praises of her for whom he| 
aspired to contend, may probably be 
attributed the partiality for amatovial 
composition, so observable in the ear- 
lier bards of this country. Their 
productions, however, seldom breathe 
that fervour of soul, that seductive 
tenderness, so indispensably requisite 
in similar effusious of the present day. 

Their songs were principally occupied 
with descriptive eulogium, or an os- 
tentatious and hyperbolical display of 
the beauties and qualifications of their 
mistresses. During the reign of Henry 
VIII., by whose example the current 
of fashion became diverted in favour 
of gallantry, Petrarch was much stu- 
died, and not ungu uccessfully imitated 
by Surrey and Wyatt. Queen Eliza- 








beth fettered the originality of de- 
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scription by requiring adulatory Strains 
to herself; though she nevertheless 
encouraged the prevailing predilec- 
tion for love verses. Harrington, 
Sidney, Raleigh, Spenser, Daniel, 
Drayton, Shakspeare, Donne, and 
Jonson, assiduously courted, under 
her auspices, the smiles of the softer 
muse. Cowley, ia the succeeding age, 
affirms, that ‘poets are scarcely 
thought freemen of their company, 
without paying some duties, or obli- 
ging themselves to be true to love.” 
His own ideas of truth and constancy 
are ludicrous enough : 


“Colour or shape, good limbs or face, 
Goodness and wit in all I find ; 
In motion or in speech a grace : 
If all fail yet—’tis womankind. 
Him who loves always one why should they call 
More — than the man who loves them 
ail.” 


With a display of learning that ge- 
nerally borders upon pedantry, and a 
vigour that often degenerates into 
roughness, the poetry of Cowley must 
be admired rather for its wit than 
warmth. With Propertius,* he makes 
love rather like a schoolmaster than 
a poet. 

Neither the pedantry of James I., 
nor the turbulence experienced du- 
ring the reign of his unfortunate suc- 
cessor, appears to have silenced the 
strains dedicated by genius to beauty. 
Drummond, Carew, Waller, Habing- 
ton, Lovelace, and Herrick, exhibit 
the progressive improvement of this 
species of literary homage, though 
certainly not the perfection of style in 
which it should be conveyed. In the 
writings of Carew, Herrick, and Love- 
lace, however, a greater degree of 
sentiment and refinement will be found, 
than in the productions of their, ne- 
vertheless, elegant contemporaries, 
with a melody of versification which 
has not often been excelled even in 
more modern times. As these wri- 
ters have been carefully excluded 
from most of the orthodox collections 
of British poetry, we shall, by quoting 
one or two of their poems, convince 


_ * See preface to Little’s Poems. 
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our readers of the justness of our re- 
marks. 

Carew is reported to have been 
born in Gloucestershire, about the 
year 1577, and in addition to the ad- 
vantages resulting from a university 
education, is said to have travelled a 
great deal in various parts of the 
world. His qualifications were of 
such a nature as procured him the ge- 
neral esteem of the witty and fashion- 
able of his age, and even attracted the 
attention of Charles I., who appointed 
him to a situation about his person. 
Most of his poetical pieces aré ad- 
dressed to Cretia, who was unques- 
tionably the goddess‘of his idolatry.— 
For her only he appears to have en- 
tertained a real affection, and in her 
alone he seems to have been disap- 
pointed. He died in 1634. The fol- 
lowing little poem, in the style ofa 
Canzonet. of Camoens, entitled, ‘‘ Just 
like love,” is extremely beautiful, 
and for sweetness of versification may 
rival even the poetry of the present 
day. It is supposed to have been ad- 
dressed to Celia. 


Ask me, why I send you here 

This firstling of the infant year ? 

Ask me, why I send to you 

This Primrose all bepearled with dew ? 

I straight will whisper in your ears, 

The sweets of love are washed with tears! 


Ask me, why this flower doth show 
So yellow, green, and sickly too ? 
Ask me, why the stalk is weak, 

And bending, yet it doth not break ? 
I must tell you these discover 

That doubts and fears are in a lover! 


Herrick, who, as we before ob- 
served, was contemporary with Ca- 
rew, was born in London, August 24, 
1591, and having taken the degree of 
M. As in 1629, was afterwards pro- 
moted to the vicarage of Dean Prior, 
Devonshire. Being ejected from this 
preferment under the protectorate, he 
experienced all the inconveniences of 
penury till his restoration to the living 
in 1660. That Herrick was not pla- 
tonic in his amours, may be inferred 
from the reproach of his Julia, ‘‘ Her- 
rick, thou art too coarse for love.” 
There is much sweetness and tender- 
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ness in the following address to, one of 
his favourites. 


TO ANTHEA. 


Bid me to live, and 1 will live 
Thy protestant to be, 

Or bid me love, and | will give 
A loving heart to thee. 


A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 
A heart as sound and free, 

As in the whole world thou canst find, 
That heart I'll give to thee. 


Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, 
To honour thy decree ; 

Or bid it languish quite away, 
It shall do so for thee. 


Bid me despair, and ]’ll despair 
Under yon cypress tree ; 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E’en death, to die for thee. 


His Hymn to Venus is also in his 
best style :— 


Goddess, I do love a girl 
Ruby-lipt, and toothed with pear! ! 
Ifso be | may but prove * 

Lucky in this maid I love; 

I will promise there shall be 
Myrtles offered up to thee ! 


Lovelace, since the elegant reprint 
of his poems, edited by Mr. Singer, is 
better known to the lovers of poetry 
than either Herrick or Carew. His 
address to Althea from prison, is so 
exquisite a spirit of tenderness, that 
we cannot forbear quoting the two 
finest stanzas of it :— 


When love, with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates ; 

When | lie tangled in her hair, 
And fettered to her eye,— 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Have no such liberty, 

¥ * » ¥ 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free,— 

Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such liberty. 


*% 





Among the poets also to whom we 
are indebted for an amelioration of 
our taste and language, Daniel and 
Drummond are entitled to particular 
distinction ; and it is somewhat singu- 
lar that Waller, who was so essentially 
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deficient in the chief constituents of 
amatory excellence, whose style was 
pedantic, and whose compliments were 
frequently overstrained and unnatural, 
should have enjoyed a reputation so 
superior to what he merited, since he 
is no more to be compared to his con- 
temporary Carew, than the Proper- 
tius of the Latins is to their Catullus. 

Under the reign of Charles II. in- 
fluenced probably by the dissoluteness 
of the times, the poetry of love, with 
very few exceptions, lost that tender- 
ness and chivalrous feeling peculiar 
to-it before, and degenerated into 
mere common-place trifling, or coarse 
and disgusting voluptuousness. With- 
out deteriorating the productions of 
most of the poets who have intervened, 
we may affirm that it has been reserved 
for the present age completely to re- 
store its character. It is only within 
these last twenty years that amatory 
composition has attained to superla- 
tive excellence in this country ; for 
we may safely aver, that from Catul- 
Jus to our own times, no writer has 
exhibited such exquisite perfection in 
his artas Mr. Moore. He has all the 
requisites for an amatory poet: viz. 
tenderness, pathos, delicacy, and bril- 
liancy of fancy. Like the dervise of 
the Arabian Tales, he seems to throw 
his very soul into the ‘‘ beings of his 
imagining,” and to inspire every sub- 
ject upon which He touches with some 
charm unknown to it before ; some 
grace, which till then:it had been 
thoughtincapable of receiving. There 
is such a compression of sentiment, 
such a Greekness, if we may be allowed 
the expression, in the most trivial of 
his compositions, as to make them 
worth whole epics of the day ; and 
though his muse is a lady whose de- 
portment has not been at all times the 
most correct, yet the extreme beauty 
of the strains she has dictated, will 
doubtless incline persons of feeling 
and liberality to pardon her peccadil- 
loes. Indeed, upon the whole, we 
think there has been too great a de- 
gree of severity exercised in regard 
to Mr. Moore’s verses, considering 
what has been tolerated in other wri- 
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ters. The fastidiousness of the pre- 
sent age would fain denounce love as 
an improper subject for poetry ; but 
the bards of Greece and Rome, as well 
as most of those who have flourished 
in our own country, were of a very 
different opinion, and treated on it in 
a style, infinitely more liable to de- 
preciate morality than Mr. Moore 
has done. It will be said that previ- 
ous example cannot justify present 
impropriety ; this we allow ; but it 
may in some measure excuse it, and 
passages from Milton, Pope, Prior, 
Thomson, and many others equally 
renowned for morality and genius, 
might be adduced, which rival some 
of the worst of Mr. Moore’s verses. 
We do not, therefore, mean to assert, 
that his muse is exactly what she 
ought to be, but we think she is of a 
beautiful and commanding exterior, 
and not much the worse for having a 
mole or two upon her face.* X, 


CULLODEN ANECDOTES. 


JOHN ROY STEWART, AND MR. HAMIL- 
TON, OF BANGOUR. 


MR. EDITOR, 

The speculative, the vain, the am- 
bitious, the inexperienced, or the ma- 
turer votaries of pleasure, whose nar- 
row fortune denies costly gratifica- 
tions—these, and many others who 
mistake for patriotic zeal their own 
selfish aspirings and discontents, are 
all apt to contemplate in the light of 
improvements, those ideal political no- 
velties which they flatter themselves 
may afford exercis® or development 
for brilliant talents. Far be it from 
Britons to abate the vigilance which 
ought to detect, and temperately to 
rectify the abuses that imperceptibly 
creep into the wisest of human es- 
tablishments ; but, since the best sys- 
tems of reform must be inseparably 
attended by concomitant inconvenien- 
cies, (for imperfection is the inevita- 
ble lot of our most elaborate and 
guarded undertakings, ) the promoters 


* Seneca used to compare Ovid’s poems to a 
fine face, “+ Decentiorum aiebat esse faciem, in 
qua aliquis nevus exstaret, 
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of innovation ought to beware, lest in 
effecting changes, they should but in- 
troduce evils in a different form ; and 
the history of the world clearly proves, 
that overheated passions, excited by 
unforeseen events, in the course of a 
struggle against imaginary grievances, 
have often created real calamity. | 
have been led into these reflections, 
by the perusal of memorandums re- 
garding the hardships and perils en- 
countered by the many deluded, yet 
well meaning and valiant men, after 
the battle of Culloden. Those facts 
never have been in print ; -and I| think, 
that as caveats to the enterprising, 
who rush into desperate measures 
without considering how sadly the is- 
sue may run counter to their romantic 
expectations; or as mere matter of 


recitals are not unworthy a place in 
the New Monthly Magazine. I re- 
ceived them from persons who afford- 
ed either an immediate refuge to the 
fugitives, or heard the circumstances 
related by gentlemen of unquestion- 
able veracity. ‘The leaders of the 
insurrection of 1745, supposed they 
were sure of success, as France pro- 
mised unlimited aid. Some, nodoubt, 
engaged merely in the prospect of ag- 
grandizing their own families ; but 











many chiefs believed they were 
bound in honour and duty to restore 
the British dominions to the lineal heir 
of the crown; and even sincere Pro- 
testants forgot that they were contend- 
ing for the subversion of their pure 
religion. Had the Pretender triumph- 
ed over the reigning dynasty, popish 
persecution would soon have shown 
how infatuated were the combatants, 
who at the risk of life vested regal au- 
thority in the hands of a Roman Cath- 
olic. Mr. Hamilton, of Bangour, the 
writer of many excellent songs, and 
other poetical pieces, and John Roy 
Stewart, a less polished, but ener: 
getic son of the muses, felt all the force 
of this argument, conveyed to them at 
second-hand, by Mr. William Gordon, 
Minister of Alvey, in the Presbytery 
of Abernethy. Mr. Gordon was an 
ardent loyalist, During all the trou- 
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bles previous to the decisive conflict, 
he delivered from. the pulpit, every 
Sunday, an animating exhortation to his 
flock, to hold themselves in readiness 
for shedding the last drop of their blood 
in defending the Throne, which form- 
ed the sole barrier between their re- 
ligious privileges, and sweeping de- 
struction.—He showed them his dirk 


girded on his thigh, and assured them, 


that with that weapon in his hand, and 
the shield of scriptural truth on his 
heart, he himself would go before 
them to the field of martial glory ; and 
whoso refused to follow must be a trai- 
tor, not only to his King, but to God 
Almighty, and tremendous must be his 
chastisement here and hereafter. Yet, 
when the rebels were scattered, 


/wounded, outlawed, and pursued by 
authentic story and amusement, the }) 


the arm of justice, this benevolent 
pastor was the bold advocate and the 
agent of mercy, professing that now 
in gratitude for a signal deliverance 
from ecclesiastical despotism, and as 
christians forgiving their enemies, eve- 
ry loyal subject should obliterate all 
remembrance of the injuries they suf- 
fered from the opposite party, and re- 
lieve their wants and distresses. When 
the hostile armies were known to have 
moved northward, Mr. Gordon order- 
ed a large quantity of malt to be brew- 
ed into ale, and huge piles of oat cakes 
to be prepared in the most portable 
form ; telling his wife that he was sure 
many unfortunate men must pass that 
way, and all ought to have meat and 
drink, with dressings for their wounds, 
ifsuch a supply should be requisite. He 
hoped, he trusted, the royalists would - 
be victorious ; but if not, he would in 
person minister unto such as were com- 
pelled to fly, and he would collect eve- 
ry man and boy, and high-souled wo- 
man in his parish, and see what could 
be done to turn the tide of conquest 
into the right channel. If the rebels 


were worsted, he could not consist- 
ently with his allegiance, avowedly 
countenance proscribed traitors ; but 
his feelings and his conscience de- 
manded that he should permit his wife 
and her daughter to give them every 
succour. After the battle of Culloden, 
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immense numbers of officers and men \ 


received refreshments from Mrs. Gor- 
don, and every part of the manse, ex- 
cept one room, was filled with the 
wounded. What rendered those deeds 
of humanity more remarkable, was 
Mr. Gordon’s economical habits ; but 
his maxim, to spare superfluities, that 
the needy might be furnished with 
necessaries, was here practically il- 
lustrated. I could fill sheets with in- 
stances of the laudable singularities of 
this most intrepid assertor of his poli- 
tical, religious, and philanthropic prin- 
ciples ; ; but at present I shall proceed 
to communicate some of the ‘* hair- 
breadth ’scapes” of Mr. Hamilton, of 
Bangour, and John Roy Stewart. The 
woes and risks experienced by other 
gentlemen shall follow in course. | 
shall only add, that Mr. Gordon was 
in high favour with Principal Robert- 
son, and that his valuable life was pro- 
longed to the age of one hundred and 
four years. 

To guard against treachery, Mrs. 
Gordon lodged the fugitives in sepa- 
rate apartments. So cautiously did 
she conceal from each the condition 
of the others, that the first request 
was, that they would not entrust her 
with their real names. She could 
serve them as well under a fictitious 
appellation. In this manner, a father 
and son were five months under her 
roof, without knowing their proximity. 
John Roy Stewart, being a native of 
the neighbouring country, was per- 
sonally known. ‘I formerly sent you 
a true detail of the disaster which com- 
pelled him to desert from the Scots 
Greys, and to join the rebel standard. 
He commanded a regiment, with the 
rank of Colonel, at the battle of Cul- 
loden. With his usual impetuosity, 
he introduced his friend Mr. Hamilton, 
before Mrs. Gordon could ask him 
to give only a borrowed name.—How- 
ever, she said, the gentleman must in 
future assume the designation of Mr. 
Milton, and John Roy must be Mr. 
Grey. She gave separate chambers 
to each, and as John Roy was the 
most obnoxious to government, the 
window of his room allowed a speedy 
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retreat to the lake, where a boat was 
constantly in waiting, to facilitate his 
escape to the upper district of Bad- 
enoch, in case of a close pursuit by 
the military stationed all around, to 
intercept the outlaws.—In a few days 
Colonel Stewart found he must betake 
himself to his friends in the mountains ; 
but the inquest in that quarter being 
more rigid, he returned to Alvey, and 
hearing 1 music and dancing, he got in 
at the window of his own room, and 
went to bed. He had been two days 
and three nights without rest, some- 
times hidden in caverns, sometimes 
even obliged to strip and plunge into 
a bog, covering his head with branches 
of birch, which he carried for the ex- 
press purpose ; and sometimes, like 
Charles the Second, he eluded his 
pursuers by ascending a tree. He was 
now disposed to sleep profoundly, lit- 
tle dreaming that several officers were 
in the house. Mrs. Gordon had heard 
that they were in search of John Roy 
Stewart. She hoped he was far off, 
but trembled for other guests, and the 
ready expedient of collecting some 
young people, and appearing heedless- 
ly merry, she knew would divert sus- 
picion. The officers, in place of ran- 
sacking the manse, joined the jovial 
dancers, and went away after supper, 
convinced that a family so jovial could 
have no concealments. Some of the 
company were to sleep at the manse. 
Mrs. Gordon had then no spare room, 
except that occupied by her daughter ; 
but she made as many beds as the floor 
would contain; and the young lady, 
with her cousin, were removed to Mr. 
Grey’s room. They undressed. One 
of them ‘attempted to raise the bed 
clothes, when John Roy awoke. He 
had loaded pistols, and his sword un- 
sheathed, always beside him, when he 
lay down to rest. Providentially the 
sword came first to hand. The can- 
die had been extinguished, but the 
gleam of the moon showed a female 
figure in time to prevent the fatal 
sharest. Had Mr. Stewart seized the 
pistol, it must have been too late to 
recognize the daughter of his bene- 
factress. The shock of a bare possi- 
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bility of taking her life, he said, was 
more overwhelming than all his past 
misfortunes. She was Mrs. Gordon’s 
only child. {had the particulars from 
her own itr: fr. Stewart’s and Mr. 
Hamilton’s farther adventures shall 
probably supply another communica- 
tion, and others will follow. Age 


October 17, 1818. 





THE HERMIT IN LONDON, OR SKETCHES 
OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


‘‘You are the very person I was 
wishing for,’’ exclaimed Lady Mary, 
on my entering her tasteful and ele- 
gant Boudoir, with an edition of Me- 
tastasio in my hand, which | had pro- 
mised to get for her. ‘‘I want you 
to accompany me in shopping; and 
there are few people that are worthy 
of such an office, for your very young 
men consider it as a bore to be confin- 
ed in any way, and your very old gen- 
tlemen have not patience to endure 
so much restraint, nor to witness the 
little caprices of a woman’s choice— 
to see her fancy different things, yet 
change her mind after all.” I assur- 
ed her ladyship that [ was at her ser- 
vice; she in consequence ordered 
her Landau Vis-a-Vis to the door; (the 
morning being delightful ;) and we 
were about to start, when the Dean’s 
wife, Lady Eleanore, paid her a 
morning visit. She could not be de- 
nied, for she was looking over her 
viranda when the carriage drove up 
to the door. 

I never saw her look more becom- 
ing. Figure to yourself, gentle read- 
er, a very lovely woman, elegantly 
dressed, surrounded with roses and 
other fragrant productions of Flora, 
smiling like a seraph, and showing 


-two rows of the finest pearls, en- 


circled by ruby lips. I really felt 
proud of my office of accompanying 
her: nor was her confidence in my 
friendship, age, and experience, lost 
upon me. A young man would have 
surrendered his heart upon the occa- 
sion; am old one could only feel a 
Vou. & 4 
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kindly glow, at contemplating such a 
blaze of charms. Love, like wine, 
inflames and intoxicates youth ; whilst 
its moderate enjoyment warms and 
solaces old age. 

Lady Eleanore now entered the 
apartment. She perceived that Lady 
Mary was going out, and made her 
visit very short. She came to re- 
quest the former to give a young lady, 
arrived from the country, a seat in 
her box at the opera, and to petition 
in favour of an officer’s widow under 
peculiar circumstances of distress. 
Lady Mary granted both requests, and 
was so moved by the eloquence of 
Lady Eleanore in behalf of the widow, 
that she accompanied a most generous 
donation ‘by a tear of pity, which 
trembled like a diamond in her eye, 
and reflected her beauties with a ten- 
fold lustre. ‘‘She is too good, too 
susceptible, too tender-hearted for the 
Exquisite,”’ said I to myself: ‘‘ she will 
be thrown away.” 

During Lady Eleanore’s short stay, 
I remarked a quality in her, very rare 
amongst modern ladies, and very be- 
coming in the wife of a Divine, name- 
ly, real, genuine charity, in its most 
delicate kind, and in its noblest form : 
I mean that charity which judges 
mildly of humanity, is prone to praise, 
warm in panegyric, backward or slow 
to blame, silent in the midst of slander, 
and apologetical for the failings of 
others. She is the only weman of my 
acquaintance who possesses this frea- 
sure of the mind. 

The extravagant and ruined Lady 
Rackrent was named: she pitied her | 
embarrassment, because she knew 
that she had a good heart, that she 
had done generous things, and was 
profuse from want of order, but not 
from want of principle. Mrs. Mira- 
bel’s dreadful temper was next made 
the subject-matter of conversation : 
she regretted extremely that so wor- 
thy a woman should have so little 
control over herself, but a variety of 
misfortunes and bad health had ren- 
dered her temper rather uneven, and 
she suffered so much from it, herself, 








that she became rather an object of 
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compassion than of resentment. The 
newspaper, lying on the table, con- 
tained Lady Lightfoot’s faux pas and 
elopement ; both were mentioned : 
she turned the conversation, and only 
observed, that she knew her at a very 
early age, that her heart and her dis- 
position were amiable, and that it 


‘ was so painful to her not to think well 


of her, that she could not bear the 
subject. aes. 

What a contrast to Mrs. Marvellous, 
and to hosts of male and female gos- 
sips! slander is the food of their idle 
hours, the seasoning of their conver- 
sation. Their breath, like a blight in 
the midst of summer, withers every 
thing which it touches ; whilst Lady 
Eleanore’s, like the bland breeze of a 
salubrious clime, revivifies and re- 
freshes. 

She soon took leave, and we pro- 
ceeded on our shopping expedition. 
‘¢ Now let me see what I want,” said 
Lady Mary. ‘‘I must go to my 
lace merchant in Bruton Street, to 
Dyde and Scribe’s in Pall Mall, to my 


jeweller in Bond Street, to Dover 


Street, to Colburn’s Library, and to 
a nursery garden in the King’s Road. 
{ want my diamond cross mended, a 
new parasol, adress altered, and to 
see some arrivals from Paris in 
the way of noureautés ig dress. I 
must purchase some flowering-shrubs 
for my déeuné, and must call on the 
man who chalks my floors, then at 
Smyth the perfumer’s, and to get the 
last new novel. We calculated, as 
we went along, that her fete would 
cost about two hundred pounds, (which 
put us in mind of calling at Gunter’s, 
in Berkeley Square,) and that her 
lace would come to about three hun- 
dred. _No wonder that women of 
fashion are in difficulties and in debt! 
But Lady Mary’s fortune is very con- 
siderable. She showed me, however, 
a dress of Mrs. Vain’s, which was to 
cost upwards of three hundred gui- 
neas, although her husband has barely 
fifteen hundred a year, up to which 
he lives in one winter: but ladies 
must emulate each other, and people 


| 
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same style. How half our women of 
fashion’s dress maker’s and milliners’ 
bills are paid is wonderful, although 
many of them have more ways and 
means than our minister of finance ! 

We now come to shopping. There 
are three descriptions of visiters of 
shops, those of necessity, those who 
go there from habit and fashion, and 
those who make these morning calls 
from deseuvrement and for the pur- 
pose of killing time. The last two 
classes are by far the most numerous ; 
and he who has the misfortune to ac- 
company them in their shopping cir- 
cle through the west end of ihe town, 
must make up his mind to long wait- 
ing, and to seeing a thousand articles 
displayed, handled, looked at, com- 
mented upon, and returned to their 
drawers and shelves. 

The beau in waiting must also be 
prepared for listening to the flippancy 
of those impertinents—half men and 
half milliners, half slaves and half 
fops, who babble ‘about fashions, 
dresses, becoming colours, style and 
town taste—who exhibit a “ beautiful 
summer article,”’ or ‘‘ a splendid win- 
ter wear’—who chatter like mag- 
pies and cheat like Jews—who are as 
obtrusive as a morning dun, and who 
deceive hike tooth-drawers. These 
men-monkeys have names at command, 
and assure you that such a Dutchess 
and such a Countess have just bought 
a piece of the same stuff ; that it is all 
the rage, and that nothing else is asked 
for by people of quality ; that these 
artificial flowers are better executed 
than any thing of the kind they ever 
saw ; and that such a pattern is just ar- 
rived from France, which having in 
reality lain for a considerable time in 
their stock, they are anxious to bring 
into vogue, or rather to get it off by 
procuring a titled lady, or beautiful 
woman, to wear it. 

_ The gentleman must also be pre: 
pared for the disgust of observing 
these counter beaux force their mer- 
chandise on customers ; persuading 
youth, extravagance and inexperience, 
to inconvenience themselves, their 


of the same circle must dress in the | parents, or husbands, by buying many 
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useless things, and by running up bills || 


which meet them at an after period in 


a gigantic and frightful form, which | 


foment variances, create disputes, 
and oflen lay the foundation of ruin. 
If the female idler or habitual 
shopper purchase many things, you 
will have to regret her being taken 
in. Ifshe examine a whole magazin 
de mode, or a gallery of fashion, occu- 
py half a dozen attendants in running 
about for her, change her mind a 
dozen times, and abuse a score of ar- 
ticles, then turn upon her heel with 
a proud toss of the head, and say ‘ I’ll 
call again,” leaving blank counte- 
nances and tried patience, and thus 
quit the shop, you feel ashamed for 
her, lament the loss of time to your- 
self, and the hoax thus practised upon 
the expecting disappointed tradesman. 


“Mats il sait se venger,’ as the 


Frenchman says. 

The tradesman at the west-end of 
the town is used to this ; and he loads 
Lady Barbara’s carriage with a gross 
of extravagancies, ahd swells the na- 
bob’s wife’s account, in order to pay 
for his time and for his trouble. I 
actually caught two linen draper’s 
puppies winking at each other, as the 
master of the shop put a cargo of un- 
necessaries and a pet pug together into 
Lady Lavish’s carriage: as much as 
to say ‘“‘Has not be made a prime 
morning of it, and prevailed upon her 
to take off a fine lot ?” 

There are, however, other dangers 
more serious than these to encounter 
in shopping with a lady. If there be 
a partiality toward her, inclination 
suggests some present; the trouble 
she has given, or the saucy imperti- 
nences of Mr. Calico, induce you to 
purchase something which you do not 
want, and, perhaps, to spend money 
which you actually do want; and 
ladies there are who give you a pret- 
ty broad hint that a present would not 
be unwelcome, and who, after admir- 
ing an article, lay it down with the 
sweetest composure of resignation, 
and, looking most fascinatingly, shake 
their head, and observe, that they 
cannot afford to purshase it just now ! 


4 
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These various motives for shopping 
combine to draw crowds to the fa- 
shionable tradesmen’s' warehouses. 
Some of the gay shops, to which 1 
went with Lady Mary, were crowded 
like a fair. Groups of ladies were 
talking with the utmost velubility ; 
and it was difficult to pierce through 
the rows and ranks of beauty and ton. 
The stair-cases up to the show-rooms 
were thronged with customers; and 
a battalion of tall footmen with their 
long canes were drawn up at the shop 
door—those appendages and followers 
of rank, whose idle services would be 
better employed in tilling the ground, 
and in serving their country by land 
or by sea, instead of gossiping and 
backbiting their employers, and con- 
suming the pauper’s bread. These 
well-proportioned livery-laced incum- 
brances are quite awful at a shop 
door, and frequently prevent the mo- 
dest customer from entering the 
house; but the west-end of the town 
tradesmen are all upon the great 
scale, and only calculate upon the 
custom of the rich or the extravagant. 

Another magnet drawing the vota- 
ries of fashion to these ornamental 
magazines, is, to meet acquaintances, 
nay even to make the amorous ap- 
pointment. Otherwise many a come- 
ly and well-dressed youth would not 
be seen vaulting from his horse at the 
entrance to the shop, and giving him 
to his groom to hold, or drawing up 
his curricle at these doors, in order 
to squeeze the hand of some gallant 
wife in high life, to get a peep ata 


erfumed billet-doux into the fair hand 
of his intended, to inquire if her lady- 
ship will be at the masquerade, or 
when he might call on the mistress of 
his heart. Such is the multitude of 
carriages, such the crowded caval- 
cade, so numerous the liveried atten- 
dants, at some of these warehouses, 
that the scene appears like the assem- 
blage at a Court-day or Levee. 

I had, however, none of these dis- 
advantages to encounter in the round 
with Lady Mary. I had only to ob- 





serve a little extravagance on her part, 


celebrated beauty, to slip the sweetly ~ 
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general popularity acquired by her 
manners, and an immensity of admi- 
ration from swarms of beau-monde 
butterflies, who levelled their glasses, 
and peeped into the shops to which 
she went, or dangled about her car- 
riage as she descended, or honoured 
my arm in ascending to this gay equi- 
page. Her agreeable conversation 
shortened the morning’s apparent du- 
ration ; and my own stock of patience 
and love of observation made me un- 
conscious that it was five o'clock, 
when she set me down at home, and 
left at leisure to jot down the remarks 
of the moment for a paper by 

THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 








MEMOIR OF THE REV. C. R. MATURIN. 


Cuartes Rosert Marvrin, the 
subject of this memoir, is the descend- 
ant of a French protestant emigrant 
family, (whose history is almost as ro- 
mantic as any recorded in the pages of 
fiction,) and the son of a gentleman 
who held, for many years, a lucrative 
and respectable situation under govern- 
ment. He entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, at the age of fifteen, and his 
academical progress was marked not 
only by the attainment of premiums 
and ascholarship, but of prizes for 
composition and extempore speaking 
in the theological class, and of the 
medals bestowed by the (now abolish- 
ed) Historical Society, on those who 
distinguished themselves by rhetorical 
and poetical productions. Though his 
collegiate life was thus not without its 
honours, we understand from the friend 
who communicated the materials for 
this memoir, that its subject was con- 
sidered, both by his tutors and his 
companions, as more remarkable for 
indolence and melancholy than for ta- 
Jent. At avery early period of life, 
after a courtship that literally com- 
menced in boyhood, he married Hen- 
rietta Kingsbury, sister to the present 
archdeacon of Killala, and grand- 
daughter of that Dr. Kingsbury to 
whom tradition says Swift uttered his 
last rational words. ‘Like most men 


who marry early, he became the father 


Memoir of the Rev. C. Maturin. 
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of several children, three of whom 
survive, at an age when children are 
rather considered as toys to sport with, 
than objects to be provided for in life. 
For several years after his marriage, 
he continued to reside in his father’s 
house, till that father’s dismission from 
the situation which he had held forty- 
seven years, with a spotless and 
esteemed character, plunged the whole 
family into a state of horrible distress, 
equalled only, perhaps, by that which 
occurred in the family of the unfortu- 
nate Sutherland—though not termi- 
nated by the same dreadful catastrophe. 

Mr. Maturin, sen. during the course 
of a long and respectable life, had 
brought up and maintained a numerous 
family ; he had married his daughters, 
and established his sons. The day of 
his dismission he was pennyless ; it is 
singular, that though the commission-~ 
ers of inquiry, who sat repeatedly on 
the business, pronounced this unfor- 
tunate gentleman wholly innocent of 
the charge (of fraud) brought against 
him, he has been suffered to linger for 
nine years since, without redress, 
without relief, and without notice. 
His son was now obliged to apply him- 
self to means for the subsistence of 
his family, which the stipend of a Dub- 
lin curate, his only preferment, could 
not afford. He proposed to take pu- 
pils, as inmates in his house ; and, en- 
couraged by the recollection of his 
own success at college, applied him- 
self to this task with industry and 
hope. For some time he was success- 
ful, and we have been informed that 
‘* Bertram” was written while the au- 
thor had six young men residents in 
his house, and four who attended him 
for instruction daily, to all of whom 
his attention was unremitting. At this 
period he was unfortunately induced 
to become security for a relation whose 
affairs -were considerably involved : 
the consequence was—what the con- 
sequence usually is—the relation de- 
feated his creditors by taking the bene- 
fit of the Act of Insolvency, and left 
the burthen of his debts on those who 
had attempted to lighten their pres- 
sure on him, 
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Mr. Maturin was compelled to give 
up his establishment, and is since, we 
understand, dependent solely on his 
literary talents for subsistence. 

We willingly hasten over these de- 
tails of misery, and ‘pass to what is 
more properly our province—the his- 
tory of Mr. Maturin’s literary life. 
His first production was ‘‘ Montorio,”’ 
and this was followed by the ‘‘ Wild 
Irish Boy,” and the ‘‘ Milesian.”” Of 
these works, Mr. Maturin, in his pre- 
face to “*« Women,” has spoken with a 
feeling of severity, in which we are 
disposed most cordially to sympathize. 
They are in fact below all censure, 
and we really enjoy Mr. Maturin’s 
candour in compromising an author’s 
feelings with regard to his own works, 
and speaking of them as they deserve. 

One circumstance alone could have 
induced us to think them worthy of be- 
ing mentioned here, and this is, that 
Walter Scott was pleased to find or 
imagine some merit in ‘‘ Montorio”— 
that this was signified to Mr. M.-—that 
he availed himself of it to solicit an 
epistolary communication with Mr. 
Scott ; and that to the zealous friend- 
ship, the judicious monitions, and the 
indefatigable patronage of this most 
excellent man, our author has been 
heard gratefully to ascribe all the dis- 
tinction and success he has subsequent- 
ly enjoyed. Excited by the success of 
Mr. Sheil’s first tragedy of ‘‘ Ade- 
laide,’’ in Dublin, he wrote ‘ Ber- 
tram,”’ and offered it to the manager 
of Crow-street theatre, by whom it 
was rejected in the year 1814. Mr. 
M. not possessing any means of access 
to the London theatres, suffered the 
manuscript to moulder by him for a 
year and a half, and then submitted it 
to the perusal of Mr. Scott; by Mr. 
Scott it was transferred to Lord Byron, 
then a member of the committee of 
Drury-lane theatre, and, through his 
influence, brought out at that theatre. 
in May, 1816, with an effect and popu- 
larity unparalleled since the produc- 
tion of “* Pizarro.” 

The popularity of dramatic works 
is, however, proverbially transient ; 
the moral feeling of the public was 
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wounded by an alleged fault in the nar- 
rative, and ‘‘ Bertram,” after carrying 
all before it for the first season, and 
being successfully represented in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and even 
America, is now, we believe, finally 
discarded from the list of stock-plays. 
“‘ Bertram’? was followed by ‘ Ma- 
nuel ;”’ relative to the failure of which 
we have been favoured with some cu- 
rious circumstances. When Mr. M. 
visited London, on the success of 
‘‘ Bertram,’’ he was urged to employ 
his pen for Mr. Kean in the subsequent 
season. He was informed that that 
gentlemen was extremely anxious to 
appear ina character of hoary and 
decrepid distress; and that the ca- 
lamitous situation of his Majesty hay- 
ing rendered the representation of 
‘“‘ Lear” improper, a private charac- 
ter, in a state of grief and insanity, 
might be substituted for it, and would 
insure all the success which the ta- 
lents of that great actor, exerted in 
a character of his own selection, might 
be expected to command. Mr. M. 
accordingly strained every nerve to 
realize the conceptions of the per- 
former, and the result was a total fail- 
ure. This may, perhaps, be a useful 
lesson to the ambitious caprice of ac- 
tors, and the fatal obsequiousness of 
authors ; causes to which may be 
ascribed the obvious and progressive 
deterioration of the English stage. 
We have now, overlooking the sins 
of his early youth, to speak of Mr. 
M.’s three last works, ‘“‘ Bertram,’ — 
‘* Manuel,” and his tale of ‘* Women,” 
—works which, with all their defects, 
have no parallel or resemblance in 
modern composition. They all appear 
purely the works of the author’s mind. 
They are, as Johnson says—‘ Painted 
out with resolute deliberation ;”—his 
characters have no prototype in na- 
ture or life—they never existed, and 
never could have existed—yet they 
are not unnatural. They are the crea- 
tures of a powerful and poetical ima- 
gination, that can make us believe in 
its Own creation, and with a -touch, 
like magic, invest illusions with all the 
reality of truth.—He is alike ‘‘ dis- 
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dainful of help or hindrance.”’ He has 
neither image, sentiment, or style, or 
way of thinking, in common with his 
cotemporaries. He is original, (no 
small praise in this day of imitation,) 
and his melancholy is neither that ‘ of 
the poet, or courtier, or scholar” —uit 
ts his own—the predominant and aw- 
ful tincture of his mind. His own feel- 
ings have communicated themselves 
to his writings ; it is not the fastidious 
melancholy of surfeited luxury, not 
the maudlin tear of the bacchanal in 
the interval of intoxication, but that 
melancholy which arises from a sadly 
experimental acquaintance with real 
sufferings and their practical results. 

Of ‘‘ Bertram’”’ so much has been 
said in praise and in dispraise, that it 
would be idle for us to add any thing 
—it was the most successful tragedy 
of its day—and is still a powerful 
monument of poetical ability. Of 
‘¢ Manuel” we are inclined to speak 
more favourably than the public has 
yet spoken, or will be willing, per- 
haps, to credit, after its failure. But 
the reader who turns to the description 
of the “‘ Battle of Osma,”’ in the first 
act—to the thrilling exclamation of 
‘“‘let none but fathers search,” in the 
second—to the beautiful and poetical 
pleadings of Manuel and De Zelos, in 
the third—to the feeble delirium and 
officious debility of Manuel in the 
fourth—and to the exquisite dialogue 
between the guardian daughter and the 
lunatic father, in the fifth, will acknow- 
ledge they have scarce a parallel in 
English dramatic poetry. ‘‘ Women,” 
is a work, which, with all its dullness, 
its monotony of suffering, and its hor- 
rible anatomy of the moral frame, 
stands alone among modern writings— 
there is nothing like it—its profound 
and philosophic melancholy, its terri- 
ble researches into the deepest abysses 
of the human heart, and of human 
feeling—its daring drawing the veil of 
the ‘‘ holy of holies,’’ while the hand 
that draws it trembles at the touch, 
make it a work unequalled in the list 
of English novels. We know nothing 
—Simile aut secundum. 

Mr. Maturin, now among our stand- 
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ard authors, is, it appears. determined 
to be among our most prolific and in- 
defatigable ones.. He has a volume of 
sermons in the press. He is preparing 
a series of tales, which will come be- 
fore the public the following season, 
and he has offered tragedies to the 
manager of Covent Garden, and the 
Committee of Drury Lane Theatre : 
from the former, which will shortly 
be forth-coming, high expectations are 
entertained. 

Of the private habits or character 
of an individual hitherto so obscure, 
and living in another country, little 
can be learnt or related ; but we have 
heard that the emotion with which he 
speaks of Mr. Scott, proves him to 
have a warm sense of gratitude ; and 
the passiveness with which he_ has 
borne the attacks of his foes, a very 
cold one of injustice and calumny. 
In private life he is said to display 
a mixture of placidity and insouciance 
often united in the literary eharacter, 
and to be a kind relative, an indulgent 
parent, and the most uxorious man 
breathing. 

We have been informed, too, that 
the most singular contrast exists be- 
tween the general character of his 
writings and the temper and taste of 
the author; and that the sorcerer, 
whose wand and word of power could 
evoke the awiul but distorted phan- 
toms of ** Montorio,”’ the vivid deline- 
ator of the dreaded and dreadless 
‘‘ Bertram ;”’ the faithful and agoniz- 
ing tracer of the conflicts of blasphe- 
my, suicide, and despair in ** Women,” 
is, in real life, the gayest of the gay. 
passionately fond of society, and of all 
that can exhilarate or embellish it—of 
music, of dancing, of the company of 
the youthful, andthe society of females. 

In person Mr. Maturin is tall, and 
formed with much elegance ; but his 
countenance, unless when illuminated 
by conversation, expresses only the 
foundest melancholy. 

He must be now 37 years old, having 
been born in the year 1782, though the 
advantages of a figure unusually slight 
and juvenile, give him the appearance 
of being many years younger. 
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invention. of Baron Charles de Drais, 
Master of the Woods and Forests of 
H. R. H. the Grand Duke of Baden. 
The account given of it by the invent- 
or, of its Nature and Properties, is 
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THE VELOCIPEDE, OR SWIFT-WALKER. 
This truly original machine was the 
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1. That, on a well-maintained post- 
road, it will travel up hill as fast as an 
active man can walk. 

2. Ona plain, even after a heavy rain, 
it will go six or seven miles an hour, 
which is as swift as a courier. 

3. When roads are dry and firm, it 
runs on a plain at the rate of eight or 
nine miles an hour, which is equal to 
a horse’s gallop. 

4, On a descent, it equals a horse at 
full speed. 


principles of the two motions are the 
same. In truth, it runs a considerable 
distance while the rider is inactive, and 
with the same rapidity as when his feet 
are in motion ; and, in a descent, it will 
beat the best horses in a great distance, 
without being exposed to the risks in- 
cidental to them, as it is guided by the 
mere gradual motion of the fingers, 
and may be instantly stopt by the feet. 


It consists of two wheels, one be- 
hind the other, connected by a perch, 
on which a saddle is placed for the seat 
of the traveller. The front wheel is 
made to turn on a pivot, and is guided 
in the same manner as a Bath-chair. 
On a cushion in front, the fore-arm is 
rested ; and by this means the instru- 
ment and the traveller are kept in 
equilibrio. 
Its Management. 

The traveller, having placed him- 

















Its theory is founded on the applica- 
tion of a wheel to the action of a man 
in walking. With respect to the eco- 
nomy of power, this invention may be 
compared to that very ancient one of 
carriages. As a horse draws, in a well- 
constructed carriage, both the carriage 
and its load much easier than he could 
carry the load alone on his back ; so a 
man conducts, by means of the Velo- 
cipede, his body easier than if he had 
its whole weight to support on his feet. 
It is equally incontestible, that the Ve- 
locipede, as itmakes but one impression, 
or rut, may always be directed on the 
best part of a road. Ona hard road, 
the rapidity of the Velocipede resem- 


self in the position represented in the 
cut, his elbows extended, and his body 
inclined a little forward, must place his 
arms on the cushion, and preserve his 
equilibrium by pressing lightly on that 


)|side which appears to be rising. The 


rudder (if it may be so called) must be 
held by both hands, which are not to 
rest on the cushion, that they may be 
at full liberty, as they are as essential to 


=|\|the conduct of the machine as the arms 


are to the maintenance of the balance 
of it ; (attention will soon produce suf- 
ficient dexterity for this purpose;) then, 
placing lightly the feet on the ground, 
long but very slow steps are to -be 
taken, in a right line, at first ; taking 
care to avoid turning the toes out, lest 
the heels should come in contact with 
the hind wheel. It is only after having 
acquired dexterity in the equilibrium 
and direction of the Velocipede, that 
the attempt to accelerate the motion of 
the feet, or to keep them elevated 
while it isin rapid motion, ought to be 
attempted. 

The saddle may be raised or lower- 
ed, as well as the cushion, at pleasure ; 
and thus suited to the height of vari- 








bles that of an expert skaiter; as the 


ous persons. 
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The inventor proposes to construct 
them to carry two persons, and to be 
impelled by each alternately, or by 
both at once ; and also with three or 
four wheels, with a seat for a lady : be- 
sides the appplication of a parasol or 
umbrella, he also proposes to avail 
himself of a sail, with a favourable 


_ wind. 


This instrument appears to have 
satisfied a desideratum in mechanics : 


- all former attempts have failed, upon 


the known principle that power is ob- 
tainable only at the expense of velocity. 
But the impelling principle is totally 
different from all others : it is not de- 
rived from the body of the machine, 
but from a resistance operating exter- 
nally,and in a manner the most conform- 
able to nature—the resistance of the 
feet upon the ground. The body is car- 
ried and supported, as it were, by two 
skates, while the impulse is given by 
the alternate motion of both the legs. 
SINGULAR ANECDOTE OF A DOG. 
The extraordinary exertions made 
by a dog belonging to a.poor old man, 
now maintained by the Duke of Pen- 
thievre, as related in the Literary Ga- 
zette for.last year, have been greatly 
surpassed by a greyhound which lost his 


own master at the battle of Culloden. 


Mr. O. a young gentleman from the 
south of Scotland, served as a volunteer 
in the company of a highland chief, or 
rather a demi-chieftain, and had been 
very kind to the animal previous to the 
fatal day. After the fall of Mr. M‘D. 
the dog attached himself to Mr. O. ; 
but he was so remarkable for size and 
beauty, that the fugitive apprehended 
he would be the means of discovering 
his retreat. Two Highland lads, who 
had been soldiers in the same company, 
and undertook to guide the Southron 
through by-paths, assured him, that the 
greyhound would be a safeguard, able 
to cope with several men, unless they 
were assisted by fire-arms. The High- 
landers conducted Mr. O. through the 
Hills of Glenmoristen, Kintail, Knoid- 
art, &c. and past Fort William to Appin, 
where they applied to a friend of their 
cause to ferry them to the opposite 
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shore. This man would not venture to 
give such ostensible aid ; but made them 
welcome to his boat, when darkness 
would conceal their embarkation. He 
advised them to land Mr. O., as he was 
most obnoxious to government, and 
nearly exhausted by travelling ; and to 
return with the boat, leaving Mr. O. 
under some shelter, to recruit a little, 
since he was dreadfully wounded. 
They could rejoin him by going round 
to a narrow arm of the sea, where the 
public ferryman would show them fa- 
vour, if needful. Mr. O. was rowed to 
the opposite side, and left in a waste 
sheep cot, with his dog, while the young 
men went to take the boat to the own- 
er. When the day dawned, Mr. O. in 
great anxiety hastened to look out for 
his friends, as the night had been tem- 
pestuous. He soon descried the boat 
keel uppermost. His distress no poig- 
nancy of words can describe: a stranger 
to the country and the language, wrung 
by mental and personal anguish, he 
thought of delivering himself up at a 
gentleman’s house, he had been warned 
to shun, as his brothers were in the 
Duke of Cumberland’s army. He bent 
his steps in that direction ; but observ- 
ing a party of soldiers on an eminence, 
and two officers talking to them, he 
turned aside into a wood. It was the 
beginning of winter: the trees were 
leafless, but so thick of branches, and 
dwarf brushwood,ias to afford some con- 
cealment. Mr. O. sat down, and, for 
the first time, observed his dog carry- 
ing his wallet, containing provisions 
and dressing for his wounds. The ani- 
mal laid down the wallet, and disappear- 
ed. In a little time he returned, laid 
his head on Mr. O.’s knee, and, with 
mute eloquence, induced him to rise 
and follow. The dog led him toa cave, 
where he soon fell asleep. Onawaking, 
he found a great addition to his store. 
The dog had broken up the pantry of 
the gentleman’s house, during the night, 
and brought the spoil to his master. A 
guard of soldiers prevented a repetition 
of depredations, and it has been sup- 
posed the greyhound noticed them, for 
he did not again approach the spot, and 
was/not suspected. In those unhappy 
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times, it was a point of humanity to 
feed strayed dogs, as so many lost their 
masters in the field of battle. What- 
ever the greyhound received, he 
brought to Mr. O., and lived upon 
game, caught by himself. He licked 
Mr. O.’s wounds, and thus contributed 
to relieve the pain ; and while he slept, 
the dog was generally vigilant. Hap- 
pily, he was absent when an officer 
found Mr. O. in profound repose, He 
had removed the arms of the outlaw ; 
but the dog would have strangled any 
one that approached. The officer gent- 
ly awoke Mr. O., assuring him his in- 
tentions were not hostile. He required 
only his word of honour never to men- 
tion having seen him, and he would 
send a trusty person at night to take 
him to his brother’s house. He kept 
his word. Mr. O. was concealed in this 
family until his broken arm was cured ; 
and he got safe to Holland with his 
faithful canine attendant. 
THE TOKAY WINE. 

The German Journals have lately 
contained repeated accounts of the 
abundant produce of the vineyards of 
‘Tokay during the present season ; and 
they predict that the quality of the 
wine will this year be unusually ex- 
cellent. As but little is known re- 
specting these celebrated vineyards, 
or the process by which the wine is 
made, the following particulars may 
not be uninteresting to our readers :— 
The county of Wemplen is formed by 





_ achain of hills in front of the Carpa- 


thian Mountains. Among these hills 
are craters surrounded by lava. The 
famous vineyards of Tallia, Mada, 
Tolesma, Liska, and others, known 
by the name of Tokay, are situa- 
ted in this country. The wines of 
Tallia are preferred even to those 
of Tokay. In ordinary seasons the 
canton yields about 240,000 eimers 
(casks); but this year’s produce may 
be estimated at double that quantity. 
The Hungarians are so proud of their 
vines, that they even grant them titles 
of nobility. ‘They pretend that they 


are descended from the vines which 


the Romans planted in Illyria; others 
Vou. I. 5 
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maintain that they are the vines of 

Formiz, celebrated by Horace. But 

it is needless to trace the grapes of 

Tokay to this high origin; for their 

real merit is indisputable, and it has 

already been acknowledged in full 
council. At Trente, in 1562, the pre- 
lates of Italy were all boasting of the 
wines of their respective countries. 

George Drascowich, archbishop of 

Tolocza, maintained that Hungary pro- 

duced the best. At this the prelates 

iaughed. The Hungarian archbishop 
then ordered some of the Tallia-Mada 
wine to be presented to them. They 
all acknowledged its superiority : and 
the Pope, when he tasted it, loudly 
proclaimed its pre-eminence over all 
the wines in the world. But the To- 
kay wine was not then made accord- 
ing to the present method. It has 
been observed, that the grapes which 
contain most of the saccharine proper- 
ty dry before the rest, and chrystal- 
lize, asitwere, by the heat of the 
sun; but the least moisture spoils 
them. The vintagers, therefore, ga- 
ther the first ripe grapes, and after 
they have been carefully dried, extract 
from them an essence which tastes 
like honey, and in appearance resem- 
bles molasses. By mixing this essence 
with the common wine of ‘the canton, 
the real Tokay wine is produced. Of 
this wine there are two kinds: the 
Osbruch and the Masklass. ‘The for- 
mer contains twice as much of the es- 
sence as the latter. The Hungarians 
assert that gold is found in their grapes ; 
but naturalists have discovered that 
what they have mistaken for gold, is 
the egg of a small insect round which 

the sugar chrystallizes, and acquires a 

goldcolour. This does not, however, 

disprove the existence of gold in invi- 
sible particles in certain vegetables, 

a fact which is evident from the ex- 

periments of Chaptal. 

AUTHENTIC AND INTERESTING PARTICU- 
LARS OF MARTIN LUTHER’S MAR- 
RIAGE. 

Considering Luther as the chosen 
apostle of our return to the primitive 
doctrines and practices of Christianity, 
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whatever tends to remove even an al- 
most faded stain, and to throw addi- 
tional light on the exalted purity of 
his conduct, must be of high value in 
the eyes of a Protestant public. The 
reader will recollect that his mar- 
riage, but especially with a reformed 
nun, was, in his own days, and has been, 
by many adverse writers, in subse- 
quent times, charged upon him asa 
scandal never to be forgiven. Not 
contented with holding up the act itself 
as acrime, his opponents were emu- 
lous to disfigure and overload it with 
attending circumstances of the black- 
est hue ; without dreaming that the 
exemplary purity and integrity of him 
whom they made the chief actor in 
them, would repel their calumnies 
with a recoil which would inflict an 
irreparable wound on their own 
cause. 

In this, and every other point of 
view, a plain narrative of the circum- 
stances which preceded and accompa- 
nied his marriage, can scarcely fail to 
present an interesting object for the 
attention of your readers. It has 
been compiled by an eminent lumina- 
ry of the Lutheran church, and is 
extracted from a work, (published on 
the eccasion of the recent centenary 
celebration of the Reformation in 
Germany,) in which none but original 
and most authentic sources have been 
consulted. It not only refreshes our 
recollection, but throws new light on 
many other points in Luther’s “noble 
pilgrimage through hardships, trials, 
temptations, and perils: and I may 
hereafter take the liberty of bespeak- 
ing a few more pages for the further 
extracts I have made from it. 

‘<1 must not delay,” says our au- 
thor, “‘to add what is necessary on 
the subject of Martin Luther’s family. 
On the 13th of June, 1525, he mar- 
ried Caruerine of Bora, who had es- 
caped, in company with eight nuns of 
noble rank, from the convent of 
Nimptzsch, near Grimma, on Easter 
Eve, in 1523 ; 


to Wittenberg by the assistance of Leo- 
nard Koppen, a citizen-and counsellor 
of Torgau. Luther took care that every 


and had been brought | 
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one of these females, whose individual 
names he has recorded,* should be 
lodged in good families, and support- 
ed by the contributions of the benevo- 
lent, until they could be restored to 
their relatives, or properly provided 
for in some other way. Catherine, 
or Kate de Bora, was placed under 
the care of the town clerk, Philip 
Reichenbach, who subsequently be- 
came a doctor and burgomaster of 
Wittenberg ; and whilst under his roof, 
she acquired general esteem and ap- 
probation by her modest and virtuous 
deportment. At that time Luther had 
not lent a thought to the married state ; 
but, on the contrary, gave himself no 
little trouble to bring about a union 
between her and Dr. Glatz, the pastor 
of Orlamunda, to whom, however, she 
positively refused her hand, at the 
same time acknowledging to Nic. Ams- 
dorf, that if either himself or Luther 
were inclined to marry her, she was 
ready to contract honourable ties as 
the wife of the one or the other of 
them; she also intreated Amsdorf, as 
he was a friend of Luther’s, to use 
his exertions toward putting an end 
to her espousal with Dr. Glatz. 

But, at a subsequent period, Luther 
felt himself powerfully impelled to 
enter into the marriage state ; partly 
from his having become more than ever 
convinced that it was consonant both 
to nature and the will of God; partly 
with a view that he might in no one 
point appear to countenance the vow 
of eternal celibacy among the Roman 
Catholics, but, on the contrary, op- 
pose them in this matter as he did on 
other points, and encourage others, 
by his exatople, to do likewise ; ; and, 
in some degree, from a desire to 
please his father, who earnestly ex- 
horted him to marry. 

_ Martin Luther has been blamed by 
his friends, and calumniated by his 
enemies, on account of this marriage ; 
and reports, as malignant as they are 
unfounded, have been spread abroad 


* Epistol. T. ii. p. 131. 
+ J. PPrid, Mayeri disp. de Catherina Lutheri 
Ham. 1698. 
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concerning it: but I feel no inclina- 
tion either to revive or set about re- 
futing them. Passing over other de- 
tails, I have merely to observe, that 
bis union with Catherine de Bora was 
an event quite unlooked for, and his 
previous intention was communicated 
but to very few of his friends; yet 
his marriage was not performed clan- 
destinely, but in a lawful and solemn 
manner. The following were its cir- 
cumstances: .On the 13th June, 
1525, (Fer. iii. post Trinitatis,) about 
five o’clock in the evening, Luther, 
accompanied by Lucas Cranach, Bu- 
genhagen, and one Doctor Apel, a 
lawyer, whom he had called in, paid 
a visit to Reichenbaeh, the town 
clerk, as being Catherine’s guardian, 


and having sought her hand of him, 


received his consent. This was fol- 
lowed by the espousals ; wedding 
rings were mutually exchanged, and 
the marriage ceremony was finally 
completed by Bugenhagen. A wed- 
ding-supper, which Luther had _ pre- 
pared for the select few, terminated 
the solemnity. The next day, a pub- 
lic wedding banquet was given; and 
on this occasion, the senate of Witten- 
berg sent fourteen quarts of wine, in 
addition to the customary congratula- 
tions, and marriage gift.* Fourteen 
days afterwards, that is to say, on the 
27th of June, Luther himself gave a 
public feast, to which his friends were 
invited by formal summonses, as a tes- 
timonial of the marriage he had con- 
summated. Among the guests there 
present, were Dr. Ruhl, the chancel- 
lor, Caspar Muller, Spalatin, Nic. 
Amsdorf, Leonard Koppen, (whom he 
jocosely nick-named ‘the venerable 
in allusion to the 
flight from the convent,) his own fa- 
ther, and a number of other persons. 

Ne marriage could have proved a 
greater source of happiness than Lu- 
ther’s. Of his ardent affection for his 


* One of the marriage gifts, presented by the 
university, is spoken of by Mayer (§ 7, note k.) 
into whose possession it afterwards came. The 
fourteen quarts of wine, and a present.out of the 
public treasury, given by the magistracy of Wit- 
a _ recorded in the Consilia Wittenb. 

iv, p. 19. 
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consort there cannot exist more irre- 
fragable evidence than the innumera- 
ble expressions of tenderness, to which 
both his lips and his pen gave utter- 
ance ; in his wife he esteemed himself 
richer and happier than Croesus; nor 
would he, as he observed, have bar- 
tered his Kate for all the wealth of 
France and Venice. 

The customary superseription of 
his letters ran in these words : ‘* te my 
kind and beloved Kitty Luther, at 
Wittenberg ;”’ and whenever he was 
particularly smittén with any thing 
about him, he used to call it ‘‘ his 
Kate.” On the other hand, she her- 
self entertained the greatest esteem 
for her husband, and prized him high- 
ly ; exhibiting, in her deportment, the 
perfect pattern of a good and pious 
wife, and manifesting the deepest con- 
cern for him on various occasions.* 
Their happy union was blessed with 
six children, of whom four only were 
living at the time of Luther’s death. 


BEAUTY IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND 
ITALY.—BY M. STENDHAL. 

Ancona, May 27.—I met, at St. Ci- 
rac, a Russian general, a friend of 
Erfurt, who had just come from Paris. 

A physical peculiarity of the French 
shocked my Russian friend very much; 
the dreadful leanness of the most of 
the danseuses at the opera. In fact, it 
seems to me, on reflection, that many 
of our fashionable women who are ex- 
tremely slender, have caused this cir- 
cumstance to enter into the idea of 
beauty. Leanness is in France consi- 
dered necessary to an elegant air. In 
Italy, people think, very rationally, 
that the first condition of it is the air 
of health, without which there is no 
voluptuousness. 

The Russian is. of opinion that 
beauty is very rare among the French 
ladies. He maintains that the finest 
figures he saw at Paris were English 
women. 

If we take the trouble to count in 
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the Bois de Boulogne, out of a hun- 
dred French women, eighty are agree- 
able, and hardly one beautiful. Out 
of a hundred English women, thirty 
are grotesque, forty are decidedly 
ugly, twenty tolerably well, though 
maussades, and ten divinities on this 
earth, from the freshness and inno- 
cence of their beauty. 

Out of a hundred Italian women, 
thirty are caricatures, with face and 
neck besmeared with rouge and pow- 
der; fifty are beautiful,but with no oth- 
er attraction than arf air of voluptuous- 
ness ; the twenty others are of antique 
beauty, the most overpowering, and, 
in our opinion, surpass even the most 
beautiful English women. English 
beauty seems avaricious, without soul 
and life, beside the divine eyes which 
Heaven has given to Italy. 

The form of the bones in the hand 


is ugly at Paris ; it approximates to 


that of the monkey, and it prevents) 


the women from resisting the attacks 
of age. The three most beautiful 
women of Rome are certainly more 
than 45. Paris is farther north; and 
yet such a miracle was never yet ob- 
served there. I observed to the 
Russian general, that Paris and Cham- 
pagne were the parts of France where 
the configuration of the head partakes 
least of beauty. The women of Pays 
de Caux, (in Normandy,) and of Arles, 
(in Provence,) approximate more to 
the beautiful forms of Italy. Here 
and there is always some grand fea- 
ture, even in the heads of the most 
decidedly ugly. Some idea may be 
formed of this, from the heads of the 
old women of Lionardo da Vinci, and 
of Raphael. 

As to male beauty, after the Italians, 
we give the preference to young Eng- 
lishmen, when they escape clumsiness. 

A young Italian peasant that hap- 
pens to be ugly, is frightful; the 
French peasant is silly ; and the Eng- 
lish is vulgar. 
AFFECTING, BUT UNCONSCIOUS REPROOF 

OF A CHILD TO HIS MOTHER. 

Lady Strathmore, who broke her 

first husband’s heart by the violence 
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of her temper and her want of feel- 
ing—a conduct which her second 
spouse, Mr. Bowes, punished by 
nearly breaking her bones through a 
more manual exercise of qualities si- 
milar to her own—lavished all the af- 
fection with which nature had endowed 
her, ona large black cat. This ani- 
mal was her bosom friend, her con- 
stant companion, the object of all her 
caresses, and a never-failing guest at 
her ladyship’s breakfast, dinner, tea, 
and supper-table ; where, when en 
famille, it was not only served first, 
but served of the best and rarest dain- 
ties, in preference to her child. It 
happened one day, when she had be- 
stowed even more than her usual fond 
attention on grimalkin, that her son, a 
strikingly fine boy, sighed deeply, and 
sorrowfully fixing his eyes on the dingy 
favourite, exclaimed, in a voice pa- 
thetically impressive, “O! how I 
wish I were a black cat !’—‘* A black 
cat!’? every one reiterated —* What 
can you mean, my dear boy, by so 
strange a wish ?”—‘* Because,” re- 
plied the child, ‘“‘ my mother would 
then love me!” 

Guess the feelings of the company 
at a reply so full of affection and sim- 
plicity. They could not at the time 
be expressed, by those who com- 
posed it, nor can words be found to 
do so now. 


Shakspeare.—The following very singular rea- 
sons have been assigned by Mr. C. Butler, as 
grounds for a belief that Shakepeare was a Ro- 
man Catholic : 

“*May the writer premise a suspicion, which 
from internal evidence, he has long entertained, 
that Shakspeare was a Roman Catholic. Notone 
of his works contains the slightest reflections on 
popery, or any of its practices, or any eulogy of 
the reformation. His panegyric on Ras Eli- 
zabeth is cautiously expressed, whilst Queen Ca- 
tharine is placed in a state of veneration; and 
nothing can exceed the skill with which Grif- 
fiths draws the panegyric of Woolsey. The ec- 
clesiastic is never presented by Shakspeare in a 
degrading point of view. The jolly monk, the 
irregular nun, never appears in his drama, Is it 
not natural to suppose, that the topics on which, 
at that time, those who criminated popery loved 
so much to dwell, must have often solicited his 
notice, and invited him to employ his muse upon 
them, as subjects likely. to engage the favourable 


| attention both of the sovereign and the subject? 


Does not this abstinence from these justify a sus- 
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picion, that a popish feeling withheld him from 


them? Milton made the gunpowder conspiracy 
the theme of a regular beem- Shakspeare 1s alto 
oether silent on tt.” Butler’s Memoirs ef the 
English Catholics, vol, ii. p. 322. 

We will oppose a single observation to Mr. 
Butler’s ‘* suspicion.” Seahaesecs was buried, 
at his own desire, in a protestant church, with this 
rather ominous inscription, which we recom- 
mend to Mr. Butler’s perusal : 


Good Friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 

To dig the dust inclosed here ; 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 


The Dog of Galloway.—The following remark- 
able instance of animal sagacity, occurred a short 
time ago: While one of the Dalbeattie carriers 
was on his way to Dumfries, he had occasion to 
stop at some houses by the road side, in the way 
of his business, leaving his cart and horse upon 
the public road, under the protection of a pas- 
senger and a trusty dog. Upon his return, he 
missed a led horse, rev a ay a gentleman in 
the neighbourhood, which he had tied to the end 
of the cart, and likewise one of the female pas- 
sengers. On inquiry, he was informed, that dur- 
ing his absence the female, who had been anx- 
ious to try the mettle of the pony, had mounted 
it, and that the animal had set off at full speed. 
The carrier expressed much anxiety for the 
safety of the young weman, at the same time he 
cast an expressive look at his dog. Oscar ob- 
served his master’s eye, and aware of its mean- 
ing, instantly set off in pursuit of the pony, 
which he came up with soon after he had passed 
the first toll-bar on the Dalbeattie road, when he 
made a sudden spring, seized the bridle, and 
held the animal fast. Several people having ob- 
served the circumstance, and the perilous situa- 
tion of the girl, came to relieve her; Oscar, how- 
ever, notwithstanding their repeated endeavours, 
would not quit his hold, and the pony was actu- 
ally led into the stable with the dog, till such time 
as the carrier should arrive. : Upon the carrier 
entering the stable, Oscar wagged his tail in 
token of satisfaction, and immediately relinquish- 
ed the bridle to his master. 

Medicinal Properties of Gold.—M. Percy has 
lately presented a report to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Paris, on the medicinal virtues of 
various preparations of gold. Dr. Chrestien, of 
Montpellier, some time since submitted to the 
academy several papers of observations on the 
success which has attended the exhibition of pre- 
parations of gold in different diseases. On this 
subject the reporters observe, gold and its pre- 
parations are by no means so inefficacious and 
inoperative, as many modern writers and physi- 


those substances possess indubitable medicinal 
properties, and are in a high degree exciting, 
A careful study of the qualities of this species of 
medicines, and a more accurate investigation of 
their peculiar phenomena, will doubtless enrich 
the medical art with powerful re:medies, the utili- 
ty and innocence of which have been so long de- 
nied, Dr. Chrestien assures us that he cured a 
most obstinate syphilis with very fine filings of 
pure gold, rubbed upon the tongue in doses of 
one, two, and two anda half grains. This ac- 
count is doubted by several medical men ;: but 
the reporters have observed, conformably with 
the statement of Dr. Chrestien, that the rubbing 
of four grains of pulverized gold upon the tongue 
and gums, produces in some instances a strong 
salivation, in others, violent diarrhoea and fre- 
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Extraordinary Fungus.—A phenomenon 
which tends much to elucidate the origin and na- 
ture of vegetable funguses, particularly of that 
species termed mushroom, lately occurred to the 
observation of Sir Joseph Banks. "Having a cask 
of wine rather too sweet for immediate use, he 
directed that it should be placed in a cellar, that 
the saccharine matter it contained might be 
more perfectly decomposed by age. At the end 
of three years, he directed his butler to ascertain 
the state of the wine, when, on attempting to 
open the cellar door, he could not effect it, in 
consequence of some powerful obstacle. ‘The 
door was consequently cut down, when the cel- 
lar was found to be completely filled with a firm 
fungus vegetable production, so firm, that it was 
necessary to use an axe for its removal! This 
appeared to have grown from, or have been nou- 
rished by, the decomposed particles of the wine, 
the cask being empty, and carried up to the ceil- 
ing, where it was supported by the surface of the 
ungus. 
abbage versus Wine.—A French Journal ob- 
serves, that the et is a sovereign remedy 
for curing intoxication from wine, and that it has 
even the power of preventing it; for we are in- 
formed, that by eating a certain quantity of cab- 
bage before dinner, we may drink as much wine 
as we please, without na nage any incon- 
venience. This property of the cabbage is men- 
tioned by Aristotle and Theophrastus, who are of 
opinion that it proceeds from the antipathy which 
the vine shows for the cabbage. Ifacabbage be 
planted near a vine, the latter retires to as great 
a distance as possible, or perhaps dies. Hence 
it is concluded, that the vine, owing to this aver- 
sion, allows itself to be overcome by the cabbage. 
Be this as it may, the phenomenon is indisputa- 
ble, and the recipe, which was declared to be 
effectual by the ancient Egyptians, is now uni- 
versally adopted in Germany —Lit. Gazette. 
Moirée Metallique—The Marquis Ridolfi has 
suggested a modification of this ornamental mate- 
rial, which consists in sketching flowers, figures, 
or other designs, upon the tin plates, with pale 
or coloured varnishes, before a are dipped in 
the acid bath. The figures are, of course, left 
with the original appearance of the tin, and may 
be brought out in great perfection; or they may 
be made by laying on leaf gold or silver, the lat- 
ter metals with the varnish defending the surface 
of the tin covered with them, from the acid. 
Distillation of Coal.—It is one of the important 
results of chemical science, that the various pro- 
ducts from the distillation of coal, amount ta 
nearly six times the price of the original article. 
A chaldron of Newcastle coals, which costs in 
London 31. will produce 
1 | 2 chaldrons of coke, at 31s. -- 118 9 
12 gallons of tar, at 10d. -o 2. 8 0 
18 gallons of ammonial liquor, at6d.- 0 9 0 
20,000 cubic feet of gas, at 15s. per 1000 
tA sore 0 
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cubic feet. is 


15 0 
17 17 


New Comets.—The Paris Journals announce, 
that M. Pons, of Marseilles, has discovered a co- 
met in the constellation Pegasus, and another in 
the constellation Hydra. According to the ob- 
servations of M. Blaupain, this new star was, on 
the 30th of November, at 17h. 37m. of mean time, 
reckoned from mid-day, at Marseilles, by 179. 
38. of right ascension, and 29. 17. south declina- 
tion. On the Ist of December, at 17h. 57m. of 
mean time, the right ascension was 180. 39. and 
the declination 28. 47. This comet is easily visi- 
ble through a night telescope. It is of a pale ne- 








quent perspiration. 


bulosity, round, and from five to six minutes in 
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diameter. The nucleus is very confused. As 
the motion of declination carries the comet to- 
ward the north, it is natural to suppose, that in a 
few days, it will have acquired more intensity, 
and perhaps become visible te the naked eye. 

New Dye —A chymist of Copenhagen has dis- 
covered a means of producing a lively yellow co- 
lour for dyeing cloth. He gathers the tops of the 
potatoes when ready to flower, presses the juice, 
mixes it with more or less water, and suffers the 
cloth to remain in it during twenty-four hours. 
He then dips it in spring water. ‘The cloth may 
be either of wool, silk, cotton, or flax. By 
plunging the cloth thus tinged with yellow, into 
a vessel of blue, a brilliant and lasting green is 
obtained. 

Cattle consumed in London.—The consumption 
of sheep and lambs in London in twelve months, 
has been lately estimated at the number of one 
inillion sixty-two thousand, seven hundred. The 
number of horned cattle slaughtered, at one hun- 
dred and sixty-four thousand ; and by the inspec- 
tor’s return, it appears, that the number of horse 
hides produced at Leaden-hall market, amounted 
to twelve thousand nine hundred. 


Poetry. 
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Singular Discovery.—The Nuremburg Corres- 
pondent, of the 29th ult. gives the following as 
authentic :—** A hat-maker of Cassel, named 
Maulich, has discovered a method of manufactur- 
ing felt, so as to make it impenetrable to the 
stroke of the sabre in the hands of the strongest 
cuirassier, and even to a musket ball. The fact 
has been proved by numerous experiments. He 
offered to discover the secret to our government 
for a suitable recompence; but no attention was 
paid to it. A report of this invention, however, 
reached St. Petersburg, and Mr. Maulich was 
invited to present himself to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, at Aix-la Chapelle. The Russian generals 
being satisfied of the truth ef ‘his assertions, he 
has beengnvited to establish in Russia a manu- 
factory of this felt, upon the most liberal terms.” 

Army of Europe.—In a statistical survey of 
Europe, lately published at Vienna, it is estimated 
that the armed force of Europe, on the peace 
establishment, consists of 1,798,000 men; and 
on a War Establishment, of 3,608,000. The ma- 
rine is calculated at 462 vessels of the line, 370 
frigates, and 1,922 vessels of lesser rank. 
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THEY MAY RAIL AT THIS LIFE. 


From a 7th volume of Irish Melodies, just pub- 
lished ; by Thomas Moore, Esq. 


They may rail at this life—from the hour I be 
an it, 
I’ve found it a life full of kindness and bliss, 
And until they can show me some happier planet, 
separ ange and bright, I’ll content me with 
this. 
As long as the world has such eloquent eyes 
As before me this moment enraptur’d I see, 
They may say what they will of their orbs in the 
skies, [me. 
But this earth is the planet for you, love, and 


In Mercury’s star, where each minute can bring 
them — 
New sunshine and wit from the fountain on high, 
Though the nymphs may have livelier poets to 
sing them, 
They’ve none, even there, more enamour’d 
than I. 

And, as long as this harp can be waken’d to love, 
And that eye its divine inspiration shall be, 
They may talk as they will of their Edens above, 
But this earth is the planet for you, love, and 

me. 


Tn that star of the west, by whose shadowy splen- 
‘dour, 
At twilight so often we’ve roam’d through the 
dew | 
There are maidens, perhaps, who have bosoms 
as tender, 
And look, in their twilight, as lovely as you: 
But though they were even more bright than the 
green 
Of that isle they inhabit in heaven’s blue sea, 
As I never these fair young celestials have seen, 
Why this earth is the planet for you, love, and 
me. 


As for those chilly orbs on the verge of creation, 
Where sunshine and smiles must be equally 


rare, 
Did they want a supply of cold hearts for that 





station, 


Heav’n knows we have plenty on earth we 
could spare. 
Oh! think what a world we should have of it 
here, 
If the haters of peace, of affection, and glee, 
Were to fly up to Saturn’s comfortless sphere, 
And leave earth to such spirits as you, love, and 
me. 





From Moore’s Irish Melodies, 7th volume. 


In the morning of life, when its cares are un- 
known, 

And its pleasures in all their new lustre begin, 

When we live in a bright beaming world of our 
own, 

And the light that surrounds us is all from within; 

Oh! ’tis not, believe me, in that happy time 

We can love as in honrs of less transport we may ; 

Of our smiles—of our hopes—’tis the gay sunny 
prime, 

But affection is warmest when these fade away. 


When we see the first charm of our youth pass 
us b 

Like a leaf on the stream, that will never return, 

When out fi which had sparkled with pleasure 
so high, 

Now tastes of the other—the dark flowing urn; 

Then, then is the moment affection can sway 

With a depth and a tenderness joy never knew, 

Love nursed among sabia is faithless as they, 

But the love born of sorrow, like sorrow, is true. 


In — full of sunshine, though splendid their 
es, 

Yet faint is the oduur the flowers shed about, 

Tis the clouds and the mists of our own weep- 

ing skies 

That call the full spirit of fragrancy out; 

So the wild glow of passion may kindle from 

mirth, 

But "tis only in per true affection appears ; 

To the magic of smiles it may first owe its birth, 





But the soul of its sweetness is drawn out by 
tears. 
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The following Lines from the pen of Tuomas 
Moors, Esq. are to be engraved on the Monu- 
ment about to be erected to the Memory of his 
late friend, Joseph Atkinson, Esq. of Dublin. 

If ever lot was preeeeraney cast 
If ever life was like the lengthened flow 

Of some sweet music,—sweetness to the last, 

’T was his who, mourn’d by many, sleeps below. 

The sunny temper,—bright when all is strife, 
The simple heart that mocks at pagers A wiles, 

Light wit that plays along the calm of life, 

And stirs its languid surface into smiles ; 

Pure charity that comes not in a shower, 
Sudden, and loud, oppressing what it feeds ; 

But like the dew, with gradual, silent power, 
Felt in the bloom it leaves along the meads ; 

The happy grateful spirit that improves, 

And brightens every gift by Fortune given ; 

That, wander where it will, with those it loves, 
Makes every place a home, and home a 

heaven j= ; 

All these were his,—-Oh ! thou who readest this 

stone, 
When for thyself,—thy children,—to the sky 
Thou humbly pores ask this boon alone, 








That ye like him may live—like him may die! 
October, 1818. 
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THE PICTURE. 

Oh, what a sweet and animated grace 

Plays round the mouth, and beams from those 
blue eyes 

Upon the cheek !—The rose’s faintest flush, 

So re ats Pe. appears to rise 

With the embodied thought, that from her lip 

Seems hovering: on the foreheads snowy white, 

The dark and clustering ringlets richly wave 

In careless elegance.—Just such a vision— 

Sketched in the day dream of the enthusiast’s 
eye— 

Might sport upon the sun light, wing its way 

From flower to flower, and breathe their soft 
perfume— 

And live upon their sweets. Where is it now?— 

This form of Love—this being of earth’s mould— 

Is faded from the world—for ever gone !— 

Is it not sad to think, that ere that hour, 

Sorrow, perchance, had chased away those smiles, 

Dulled the blue eye with tears—and from the 
cheek 

Washed the young rose, and made the heavy 
heart 

Turn from this scene of agony—and pray, 

If peace dwell in the grave, to slumber there. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


FRANCE. 

Literature.—Great activity prevails in the lite- 
rary circles in Paris; new editions of most of our 
celebrated authors are preparing ; the number of 
periodical works increases, and though politics en- 
gage the attentionof many writers and readers, 
still the Belles Lettres are not neglected. Our lite- 
rati have suffered a great loss in the death of M. 
Millin, who took a pleasure in assembling men of 
talent at his house, and introducing them to the 
learned foreigners who visited Paris, to whom he 
showed the greatest hospitality. His house was 
the resort of all distinguished literary men. He 
moreover corresponded with the learned of 
every country, and his Annales Encyclopediques, 
which formed a supplement to his Magasin En- 
cyclopedique, was a faithful register of their pro- 

uctions. M. Millin published about forty dif- 
ferent works, chiefly upon antiquities, among 
which are his Monumens Inedites, the descrip- 
tion of the Vases Etrusgues, his essays on the 
Vases found at Canosa, &c. The conclusion of 
his Travels in Italy will appear in a few months. 
His Annales Encyclopediques will end on the first 
of January; but a society of scientific and litera- 
ry gentlemen propose to resume them under an- 
other form, and with the title of Revwe Encyclo- 
pedique. Some men of science at ramet 
intend to commence at the same time another 
periodical work, under the title of Bibliotheque 
Alsacienne. 

Among the literary novelties, the following are 
the most remarkable :—Polymnie, a poem on mu- 
sic, by Marmonte!: hitherto nothing was known 
of this work except a few cantos. The manu- 
script is understood to have been preserved in 
England, from whence it has lately been brought. 

A translation of the Travels of Mr. Rich, an 
English resident, to the Ruins of Babylon, with 
notes by M. Raymond, formerly consul at Bas- 
sora. These notes are very numerous, and highly 
instructive, ‘The translator, who has visited the 
places described by Mr. Rich, illustrates, ex- 
fet and corrects the observations of the Eng- 

ith resident, The following is an instance :— 





Mr. Rich says that the current of the Tigris is 
infinitely more rapid than that of the Euphrates: 
M. Raymond proves, by the evidence of other 
authors, and by his own observations, that the 
waters of the Euphrates flow with more impetu- 
osity than those of the Tigris. He proves, like- 
wise, that the Euphrates does not begin to rise 
sooner than the Tigris, as Mr. Rich asserts it 
does. In fact, the ‘Tigris, though confined with- 
in a smaller space, receives a greater number of 
rivers in proportion to the length of its course ; 
and its source being further to the south than that 
of the Euphrates, the rivers which it receives are 
augmented by the first rains. When the period 
of the melting of the snow approaches, the moun- 
tains which border upon the two rivers, as well 
as those of Curdistan, situated more to the south, 
and consequently more exposed to the sun, are 
also the first to experience its effects. ith re- 
et to the vast extent of the ancient city of Ba- 

ylon, M. Raymond observes, that all astonish- 
ment ceases when it is considered, that in the 
warm climate of Asia each family has a house to 
itself, and that, therefore, an Asiatic city, with a 
population equal to that of London or Paris, would 
require four or five times as many houses as either 
of those cities contain. He, besides, supposes 
ancient Babylon to have been a little state, com- 
posed of a whole nation, which its vast fortifica- 
tions protected, rather than a city including 
merely a portion of a state. M. Raymond’s trans- 
lation concludes with a dissertation on the situa- 
tion of Pallacopas. 

Journey to St. Petersburg, by the Abbe Geor- 
gel.—The Abbé Georgel, who was formerly 
grand vicar of the celebrated Cardinal de Rohan, 
was bageeed in the affair of the diamond neck- 
lace. He is well known by his Memoirs, which 
oanpette suppressed, but which have been late- 
ly published. During his emigration in Switzer- 
land, the Abbé Georgel was invited, by the 
Knights of Malta, to accompany the German de- 
putation of that order to St. Petersburg in 1799 
and 1800. This circumstance occasioned the 





| narrative of the Journey, which forms a supple- 
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ment to the Memoirs of the Abbé. The work 
contains some interesting anecdotes respectine 
Paul [. and Rostopchin, who is not represented 
in a very favourable light. To his influence M. 
Georgel attributes the change which took place 
in the policy of Paul I. when he made peace with 
Bonaparte. However, this same Rostopchin, 12 
years after, proved himself the most determined 
enemy of the despot. The energy which he dis- 
played as governor of Moscow, on the invasion of 
the French, is well known. 


ITALY. 


A manuscript in the hand-writing of Tasso, 
has been purchased at Paris for the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany : the price is 4,000 francs. An agent 
of the French government offered, it is said, 2,500 
francs. The manuscript consists of about 50 pages, 
eontaining pieces of poetry addressed to the great 
lords of his time, eminent writers, cardinals, la- 
dies, and friends of the illustrious poet. From 
the number of erasures, it is clear that this great 
Epic Poet was very familiar with “ the art of 
blotting.” 


NEW WORKS, AND NEW EDITIONS, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The Poetical Remains of the late Dr. John Ley- 
den, with Memoirs of his Life. By the Rev. 
James Morton. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Personal Narrative of M. de Humboldt’s 
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NOTICES OF THE HUNGARIAN GYPSIES, 


Some account of the mode of life, 
manners, and character of a people 
partly unknown, and partly disre- 
garded, on account of their political 
insignificance, yet not-the less re- 
markable, cannot fail of proving in- 
teresting tothe general reader The 
author is far from pretending to fur- 
nish a complete description of them ; 
for so many of the less prominent 
features in the character of this sin- 
gular race of beings may escape the 
most attentive observer, that it would 
be presumption to offer a sketch like 
the present as exhausting the sub- 
ject. What he does give, however, 
is the result of his own observations ; 
and, both in the outline and colour- 
ing, shall bear the stamp of truth. 
It need hardly be mentioned, that 
where his account disagrees, more or 
less, with others already published, 
the situation of the writer, and, 
doubtless, here and there, a more ac- 
curate knowledge of the subject, is 
the cause. 

Though this is by ne means the 
place for historical researches, | 
cannot avoid saying a few words re- 
specting the origin of the Gypsies. 
It was formerly the fashion seriously 
to infer the descent and origin of a 
people from its name. The gypsies 
being called in German Zigeuner, 
Hasse* thinks he has found them in 
the Syginnoi of Herodotus. Even 
if we did take into the account that 
Herodotus, (Herod. V. p. 351. sq. 
ed. Steph.) as he frankly confesses, 

od 


* The Gypsies in Herodotus, &c. Konings- 
burg, 1803. tt KC 


Von. F. 6 








speaks of the country north of the 
Ister, which he, upon hearsay, as- 
signs to the Syginnoi, at a time quite 
unknown; and makes these Sygin- 
noi dwell from Pontus to the Adria- 
tic Sea, and that he again finds Sy- 
ginnoi a province; that, therefore, no 
conclusion can be drawn from hisgun- 
certain motices. It must appear 
strange, that a people who inhabited 
so vast an extent of country, could 
wholly vanish from history ; and not 
till after a lapse of two thousand 
years, (in the first quarter of the 15th 
century, ) show themselves again, and. 
that too, in several parts of the world 
at the same time. The main objec- 
tion to Hasse is, however, that a peo- 
ple so long settled in Europe would 
not as evidently betray, in figure, 
manners, and complexion, its orienta} 
origin. 

There can scarcely be a doubt 
that, in historical criticism, the simi- 
larity of names is a very weak sup- 
port for such assertions. A French- 
man might, with equal reason, derive 
the Gypsies from Bohemia, they be- 
ing called. Bohemians in French, 
Grellman’s hypothesis is more tena- 
ble, who, (in his Historical Essay on 
the Gypsies, 2nd edit. Gottingen, 
1787,) upon much more solid grounds, 
endeavours to prove, from the anal- 
ogy of the | e, that they are 
of Hindoo origin. The general proof 
seems satisfactory ; but to make the 
Parias, or Sudders, who are, how- 
ever, not the same, the ancestors of 
our Gypsies, is surely going farther 
than we have authority to do. Ade- 
lung toe, (Mithridates, part I. p. 237,) 
could hardly resist the temptation of. 
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fixing precisely the original seat of 
the Gypsies im India, at the mouth 
of the Indus, (Sind.) where there is 
still a plundering tribe called Zing- 
anese, or Tschinganese, and_ this 
merely because there is some like- 
ness with the German name Zigeu- 
ner. 

But all this needs no refutation, 
when I say, that the Gypsies, in their 
own language, call themselves Pha- 
raon; and the reader will smile when 
he hears that they pretend to be de- 
scended from the remains of Pha- 
raoh’s host, drowned in the Red Sea. 
This is almost calling in question the 
accuracy of Moses, who says that 
Pharaoh and his host perished to a 
man: The Gypsies, nevertheless, 
pride themselves. on this biblical de- 
rivation, just as if they must abso- 
lutely be in the bible. It is not our 
intention to carry this inquiry any 
farther. The reader will excuse 
this little digression, as not wholly 
foreign to the purpose of these ob- 
servations, and as it, at least, informs 
him of the name which the Gypsies 
give themselves. 

When | promise a description of 
the Gypsies, I speak only of such as 
inhabit Hungary, and are particularly 
numerous in. Transylvania. Those 
are excluded who wander about Eu- 
rope, under such repulsive shapes, 
that it is not probable any body 
would desire a picture of them. 
Others in Hungary and Transylva- 
nia are a more civilized race, and 
keep up no intercourse with them, 
though they speak at the bottom the 
same language ; a clear proof that 
they consider themselves as some- 
thing better than their brethren. 

That these sketches may not ap- 
pear confused, I must make a dis- 
tinction in the Gypsies of Hungary 
and Transylvania themselves. They 
are partly Vomades, partly. living in 
fixed habitations. I will first describe 
each class separately, and then enu- 
merate the features common to both, 
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by which, at the end, the character 
of the people will appear. 
Of the Nomades. 

The wandering Gypsies have dif- 
ferent dwellings for summer and win- 
ter. In summer they reside in tents 
of a coarse hung stuff, mostly of a 
dark brown colour, either from na- 
ture or the smoke. In such a tent, 
which consists of a cloth spread over 
two cross beams, and is, conse- 
quently, of but a moderate size, a 
whole family frequently lives. The 
father, with his wife, and often his 
married children, and grandchildren ; 
or if the family be much too large, 
they erect two or three such tents. 
For the most part, a family chooses 
its abode alone, near to a town or 
village, on a heath, where wood and 
water are at hand. But I have fre- 
quently seen hordes of 30 or 40 tents 
together, as in a little camp. The 
population of one of these camps is 
astonishing ; for the marriages of the 
Gypsies are blessed with children, 
more, perhaps, than is necessary. 

- It affords a true picture of the pa- 
triarchal life to walk, on a fine star- 
light summer’s evening, through such 
a camp. In every tent there is a 
fire, round which the father, mother, 
children, and grandchildren,. pass 
away the time in lively conversa- 
tion ; joy and mirth prevail in these 
abodes of apparent misery ; and the 
inhabitant of the tent, happy in his 
existence, smokes ‘his pipe, which 
nobody, surely, grudges him. When 
the flame expires, old and young lie 
down together, with little or nothing 
under them but the bare earth ; and 
Morpheus fails not to bestow his 
most precious gifts on these his light- 
hearted votaries. But when the 
summer nights become more cool, 
they assemble, like. radii, about the 
central fire, which is replenished 
through the night, to keep their feet, 
at least, warm, as the rest of the bo- 
dy is poorly enough covered. The 


| spoiled child of civilization is ready 
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to pity those hardier sons of Nature. { 
To us, it is true, such a way of life 
seems uncomfortable ; but the No- 
made feels himself a king in it; he 
is free, not bound down to the soil ; 
in whatever part of the fair creation 
of God he finds himself happy, he 
can say, ‘‘ here I will abide ;” and 
when he is tired of uniformity he 
can journey on. The following anec- 
dote is well authenticated: When 
the Emperor Joseph II. attempted 
to extend his plans of reform in Hun- 
gary and Transylvania, even to the 
Gypsies. whom he ordered to be 
called, from that time, ‘“‘ New Pea- 
sants,”’ and commanded that every 
Nomade should permanently settle 
in a regularly built hut, near a town 
or village ; several of them, being 
thus compelled, built huts with walls 
and roofs, and in the inclosed space 
set up their beloved smoky tents, 
and thus evaded the purpose of the 
law. After the lamented death of 
the Emperor Joseph, things return- 
ed, in this respect, to their old 
course; and though many had be- 
come attached to a more fixed abode,, 
there were still enough who, faithful 
to the way of living of their ances- 
tors, returned to liberty, and inhabit- 
ed their tents as they had done be- 
fore. In this manner they live, dur- 
ing the harvest, round about the vil- 
lages, where they earn the most in- 
dispensable necessaries. But this 
enjoyment is allowed them only in 
summer. Winter is a hostile demon 
to them; however, they know how 
to provide against this also. 

Without having previously learnt 
it from the Marmots, they dig them- 
selves a holeinthe ground. For the 
most part they hollow out, in the side 
of a sunny hill, 2 place which, on two 
accounts, 3s yvather narrow ; first, 
that they may not overwork them- 
selves in digging, and, secondly, the 
better to retain the natural or arti- 
ficial heat in them. Far be it from 
me to shock the delicate nerves of 
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such a dwelling ; for I myself have 
never ventured to examine one mi- 
nutely. The atmosphere alone ena- 
bled me to paint, in my fancy, the 
whole establishment ; I shall, there- 
fore, confine myself to the exterior. 
The hinder wall of the dwelling is 
the hill itself cut down perpendicu- 
larly. In front a stake is planted, 
upon which, and on the hinder wall, 
across beam rests, which supports 
and forms the roof; all round is duly 
filled up with wood, sods, and earth, 
so that no rain can penetrate. Only 
one half of the front remains open, 
in the form of an eight-angled tri- 
angle, for an entrance, and a hole in 
the roof to let out the smoke. A 
window is not to be thought of ; the 
necessary light comes in at the en- 
trance, which is closed, during the 
night and in stormy weather, with a 
cloth, or the now superfluous cover- 
ing of the tent ; the fire retains its 
place in the centre, the master of 
the cave, with his family, lies round 
it—enough to afford, in miniature, a 
pretty faithful picture of the infer- 
nal regions. 

The passenger whose nerves are 
delicate shudders at such an abode, 
as at the entrance of Dante’s Hell ; 
but he may go past it, for the smoke 
issuing from the top, and the en- 
trance, serves as a sign that human 
moles inhabit these places ; besides, 
there generally stands near the dwel]- 
ing a shed of wood, brush-wood, 
straw, and sods, in which the owner’s 
Bucephalus awaits with impatient 
longing the coming spring and his 

asture. ' 

Scarcely has the first stray swal- 
low from the warmer climates shown 
itself in the more northern regions, 
when our Nomade re-appears on the 
surface of the earth; he joyfully 
pulls down his winter habitation, 
pitches his tent cheerfully in the 
young grass, warms himself in the 
beams of the vernal sun, and had he 
no other joyin his whole life, I believe 








that this single one would eutweigh 
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a thousand of the every day pleasures 
of the generality of mankind. Now 
he again roves about with his dwell- 
ing, like the snail, sets it up where 
it pleases himself, and the respective 
village magistrates, and does not be- 
gin till the first hoar frost whitens 
the ground, to dread the approach 
of winter. 

One need not be an (£dipus to 
guess the reason of thisdread. His 
clothing, far from being a protection 
against frost and cold, is but barely 
sufficient to cover his nakedness. 
Were nakedness the true character- 
istic of the state of innocence, most 
of the young Gypsies, from the age 
of three to that of ten years, must 
be in that blessed condition. As Na- 
ture made them, they frolick in sum- 
mer about the tent, and in winter, 
scantily bedecked with all kinds of 
rags, they cower round the blazing 
fire. When they are older, they go 
about dressed indeed, but the inven- 
tory of their wardrobe may be made 
with little trouble : a shirt, but not 
a new one, and a pair of breeches, 
are the usual dress of the man; the 
woman, instead of breeches, has a 
petticoat and apron. It is superflu- 
ous to dwell on the frail nature of 
the whole dress, when we know 
that it is for the most part given 
them, or purchased for a mere trifle. 
Most of them are quite destitute of 
any covering for the head or the 
feet. The older and more opulent 
among them indulge themselves a 
little in this respect, and make, be- 
sides, some addition to the rest of 
their dress. All of them follow a 
strange taste, when they can, in the 
choice of their clothing. Gay co- 
jours, especially red, and bright blue, 
are their favourites. Witha thread- 
bare pair of scarlet breeches, trim- 
med perhaps with galloon or lace, 
half without shoes, and in half a 
shirt, the Gypsey feels himself quite 
proud, and the fine breeches make 
him overlook all the rest. The wo- 


men also prefer gay colours, and, 








when they can, deck themselves in 
a most laughable manner, with all 
kinds of stuffs. ‘The Hungarian and 
German costume are united in their 
persons, but they greatly prefer the 
first, as the most showy. 

If, after what I have said, I should 
add an article on the riches of the 
Nomades, truly, many readers might 
accuse me of aiming at contrast. 
The name makes all the difference : 
instead of riches, I say effects, of the 
Gypsies, and, however, to produce 
something unexpected, speak first of 
the silver which the Nomades possess. 
Most of the old families have one, and 
often several silver goblets of differ- 
ent sizes. This expense, lavished on 
a very superfluous utensil, seems to 
every body as foolish as it does to my- 
self; but it is their custom. ‘T'o secure 
this treasure from the greedy eyes 
and fingers of other Amateurs, they 
are used to bury it, and commonly 
under the fire-place. Upon partt- 
cular festivals, christenings, and wed- 
dings, the father, the mother, and the 
married children, drink out of the 
goblet ; the unmarried are prohibit- 
ed the use of it. This is the only 
direct use which the Nomade makes 
of his treasure; but another, indi- 
rect, use is more important. If he 
wants to borrow money he pawns his 
goblet, which is in fact the only va- 
luable he possesses. This, I think, 
may be one of the chief reasons 
which induces the poor Nomade to 
abridge himself in clothing and food, 
that he may be able to procure one 
goblet, at least, which, if he pawns 
it, he will certainly redeem, that it 
may descend to his children, and 
their posterity. 


DESCRIPTION OF TRINIDAD AND THE 
MOUTHS OF THE ORINOCO. 

As the struggle for South Ameri- 
can independence, which has conti- 
nued to afflict one of the most pro- 
lific quarters of the globe so many 
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years, seems to be happily drawing 
toward the period when that im- 
mense continent will be thrown open 
to the commercial spirit and un- 
shackled industry of the old world, 
particularly our own portion of it ; 
nothing calculated to illustrate the 
geography or resources of such a 
highly interesting region can be un- 
acceptable to the British public. 1 
therefore. venture to send you some 
account of Trtnipap and the Mouths 
of the Orrnoco, taken from a late 
French traveller, M. Lavaysse, 
whose work, published not long since 
at Paris, throws considerable light 
on the natural riches and commer- 
cial advantages of Venezuela, des- 
tined, it is hoped, to be shortly 
brought into useful activity. When- 
ever this desirable event takes place, 
it requires no great sagacity to fore- 
tell, that Trinidad must become one 
of the greatest colonial entrepdts in, 
our possession. 

‘‘ There is probably no part of 
the new world,’’ observes M. La- 
vaysse, ‘‘ that presents a more pic- 
turesque or refreshing spectacle to 
the traveller, exhausted by the 
wretched monotony of a sea voyage, 
than a first sight of Trinidad ; which 
rises close to the Mouths of the Ori- 
noco, forming a kind of natural bank, 
as if it was intended by a superior 
agency to check the impetuosity of 
that mighty river’s currents, when 
precipitated into the Western Ocean. 

‘‘ The form of this island is that 
of an oblong square, which Spanish 
geographers have frequently com- 
pared to a bullock’s hide: it is about 
sixty miles in length, and forty-five 
broad ; covering a surface of forty- 
two thousand square miles. Trini- 
dad is separated from the Continent 
by the Gulf of Paria, extending 90 
miles west, and from 40 to 50 in 
breadth ; the channel of the Orino- 
co, called Cano de Padernales, toge- 
ther with several other openings, all 
running in a northern direction, and 








forming numerous little islands, throw 
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a part of its waters into the gulf, 
while two larger ones usually deno- 
minated the Mouths of the Orinoco, 
convey them to the great Western 
Ocean, farther south, and close to the 
southern extremity of Trinidad. 

‘* ‘The above group of small islands 
have been evidently formed by the 
accumulation of sand and other ma- 
terials at the river’s mouth; and 
though inundated during the rainy 
season, they are covered with palm 
and cocoa-nut»trees, which furnish 
the inhabitants not only with food, 
beverage, and a bark that is convert- 
ed into cloth, but also a constant sup- 
ply of wood for making their canoes, 
furniture,&c. ‘The existence of this 
most singular tribe, called the Gua- 
raoiins, seems to be, in fact, attached 
to the family of Palms, as the fate 
of certain birds and butterflies is to 
some particular tree or flower. 

‘‘ Even the habitations of these 
people are constructed on the very 
tops of their favourite trees, which 
are profusely scattered over the 
islands. This novel mode of build- 
ing is performed as follows : Having 
selected a group where the plants 
grow closest to each other, the 
branches of several are twisted to- 
gether, so as to form the floor, which 
is covered by their broad leaves; 
these are also employed on the roofs, 
sheltering them alike from the in- 
clemencies of the season and burn- 
ing rays of a verticalsun. When the 
labours of the day are closed, and 
the -Guaraoun family cheerfully 
ascends into its aérial dwelling, while 
the canoes are fastened to one of the 
trees ; it would be difficult to con- 
ceive a more curious or interesting 
object. These Indians, of whom 
there may be altogether about ten 
thousand, are robust, well made, and 
much less indolent than the other 
savages of South America, passion- 
ately fond of dancing, gay, sociable, 
and extremely hospitable. They are 
not distinguished by the same degree 
of taciturnity as their neighbours ; 
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even their language, when compared 
to that of the latter, is infininitely 
more soft and harmonious, as well 
as richer in terminations. The Gua- 
raoiins are excellent fishers, and keep 
dogs not unlike those of the Euro- 
pean shepherd: nothing can exceed 
their attachment to these animals, 
whom they are always caressing, und 
. whose gratitude is shown no less by 
fidelity than usefulness, in assisting 
their masters to catch fish amongst 
the shallows, watching their little 
property, &c. The export trade of 
these islanders consists of fish, nets, 
hammocks, and baskets. They are 
at peace with all the world, not ex- 
cepting the oppressive Spanish go- 
vernment, which has long since aban- 
doned the project of subjugating 
them. I have had many opportuni- 
ties of observing this little commu- 
nity, and while amongst the happy 
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island, and which forms the northern 
barrier of the gulf. It is also the 
point where the province of Guay- 
ana commences ; this is separated 


the Guarassiche, which is not a 
branch of the Orinoco, as it was once 
thought. This fine river is formed 
by various streams that have their 
sources in the mountains of Bergan- 
tin, and the Mesas (small elevated 
plains) of Amana, Guanassa, and To- 
roro. The Guarassiche is from forty 
to sixty fathoms deep at its conflu- 
ence with the Arco, five leagues 
from the sea; while the last-named 
stream has a depth of sixteen fa- 
thoms at Port St. John, twenty-five 
leagues from the coast. 

‘¢ Antiquarians and _ orientalists 
were, no doubt, surprised to have 
found Cumana, and other words of 
Greek derivation, in common use 


Guaraouns, often thought myself jermongst the natives of this wild re- 


transported back to the days of As- 
trea. Their society exhibits one 
continued scene of peace, abundance, 
gayety, and concord ; how frequently 
have I regretted that former recol- 
lections, and the social habits of early 
life, would not admit of my passing 
the remainder of my days amongst 
them! but they are the only savages 
who ever inspired me with that de- 
sire. 

‘¢ The eastern mouth of the Orino* 
co was called that of the Serpent by, 
Columbus, and is about three leagues 
wide. Not far from the centre be- 
tween Trinidad and the Continent, 
there ts a small islet, only frequented 
by marine birds, the amazing flocks 
of which absolutely darken the sur- 
rounding horizon, both at sun-rise 
and when it sets, The northern 
outlets from the Gulf of Paria, called 
Las Boccas del Drago, or Dragon’s 
Mouths, are formed by four islands, 
placed nearly at equal distances be- 
tween Trinidad and Cape Paria on 
the Continent. Such is the name 


given to a long neck of land project- 





ing eastward toward the above} 





gion, long previous to the arrival of 
Europeans ; and the word Paria, 
which signifies a despised and perse- 
cuted cast in the new world as well 
as at Hindostan. 

‘‘There are few spots in South 
America more fertile or salubrious 
than the beautiful valleys west of 
Cape Paria; the coast, which abounds 
in fish, is but thinly inhabited by some 
Indian tribes, and a few French re- 
volutionary emigrants, together with 
some families whose political opinions 
have obliged them to quit Tobago, 
Grenada, and Trinidad. The for- 
mation of their new establishment 
need not, however, be matter ef re- 
egret, as they are all in a most flourish- 
ing condition at present. 

‘¢ Ships coming from Europe and 
the Windward Islands, should make 
Trinidad near Port Cuevas, some 
leagues east of the -Bocc:s, so as to 
prevent their getting too far leeward, 
and thus miss their passage through 
that of the Asses or Ships ; for it sel- 
dom happens that they can enter by 





Eggs. When, either through want 


from Cumana, or New Andalusia, by . 












the other, called the passage of the 
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of precaution, or a scant wind and 
strong current, ships cannot enter the 
weather passage, they are forced to 

in through the large channel, by 
which great difficulty is afterwards 
experienced in beating up to Port 


‘“‘ The scenery at the entrance of 
this gulf is both varied and magnifi- 
cent. Let the reader figure to him- 
self a river it front, to which the 
largest of thom in Europe are mere 
rivulets! its mighty waters rushing 
tumultuously nto the sea, and dis- 
puting the empre of the gulf with 
that boisterous\element ; far to the 
west are seen the blue mountains of 
Cumana, rising in splendid majesty 
from the bosom ai a transparent ho- 
rizon ; approaching the western 
shore of Trinidad, numerous valleys 
and plains, covered by an eternal 
verdure, are presented to the eye: 
drawing nearer \0 the beach, you 
ure charmed with the endless diver- 
sity of the scene ; meandering 
streams, watering the highly cultiva- 
ted plantations. A singular and of- 
ten grotesque asemblage of blacks, 
copper colour, aad whites, animates 
the landscape ; while innumerable 
canoes, plied by Caribs, Indians, and 
Guaraouns, are scattered about the 
gulf, the slaves ar: seen at their va- 
rious agricultural abours, which are 
frequently enliveed by the song 
they were taugh on the banks of 
the Niger or Joliba. Extending 
your view toward the woods, groups 
of monkeys are observed leaping 
from. tree to tree, or suspended by 
their tails from the branches, look- 
ing upwards ; numerous flocks of 
birds enrich the prospect, no less by 
their numbers than the magnificence 
and beauty of their. plumage ; while 
the shore is constantly re-echoing 
the notes of some and the shrieks of 
others. On the right, and farther 
north, is a fine range of lofty moun- 
tains, whose summits are covered 
with the finest. trees of the tropical 
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above the rest, the palm attracts the 
electric fluid, forcing the clouds to 
deposit their waters at its base, 
whence they are precipitated in tor- 
rents, or form cascades and rivulets to 
fertilize the adjacent plains.* 

‘* Thus it appears, that the gulf of 
Paria is formed by the western shores 
of Trinidad and the opposite one of 
Cumana ; nor is there any part of it 
in which ships may not ride in per- 
fect safety throughout the year ; the 
depth is generally from three to ten 
fathoms, and the anchoring ground 
almost unequalled.”’ 

If to the above account be added 
that of Baron de Humboldt, the ce- 
lebrated Prussian traveller, who has 
surveyed a considerable part of the 
Orinoco, proving that ships of a large 
size may ascénd more than four hun- 
dred miles from its mouths, through 
one of the richest countries in the 
world, some idea may be formed of 
what this quarter is likely to become 
under liberal institutions and an in- 
creased population. 


CULLODEN ANECDOTES. 
(Continued. ) 

‘‘ Before you make auricular con- 
fession, Colonel Stewart,” said Mr. 
Gordon, smiling, ‘let me settle my 
point. Life is precarious, even to 
an iron frame such as mine ; and, if 
I die, those rings belong to the per- 
son whose name I shall write upon 
the paper in which they will be in- 
closed, till the weather gives me an 
opportunity of getting value for them 
in cash. Now, colonel, my speech 


is made, and I am all attention to 
our’s.”” 
Colonel Stewart resumed his own 
story. 

‘* [ strained my ancle near alonely 
shealing, (hut,) and lay prostrate, 


while Mr. H. went to ask shelter for 


# The curious fact of this tree’s acting asa 








climate ; and, raising its proud head 


powerful electric conductor is illustrated by 
M. de Humboldt, 
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an ill-starred stranger ; but I may 
call myself lucky indeed to have my 
friend with me. He was very nearly 
taken by three soldiers, while asleep, 
the preceding week: we then saw 
the necessity for keeping watch al- 
ternately, as each in turn yielded to 
the indispensable refreshment of na- 
ture, and to this accident | owed 
having help at hand when no longer 
able to help myself. Day-light was 
just appearing. The good woinan to 
whom Hamilton applied was. opening 
her wattled door, and, by his looks, 
comprehending, at once, that a poor 
refugée was in distress, though she 
did not understand one word of Eng- 
lish, she followed me to the spot 
where her supplicant left me. She 
seemed rejoiced when I spoke in her 
native tongue ; and as my case was 
desperate, I was obliged to confide 
to her our names, and our peril. In 
all our wanderings we have pre- 
ferred applying to the gentler sex. 
They never rejected us ; and if they 
could contribute in providing for our 
safety, after separating from them, 
we found they had a quick and clear 
perception of the means, and sym- 
pathy to stimulate their exertions, 
and to render them effectual. Even 
ladies, who were keen partizans of 
the house of Hanover, spared nei- 
ther trouble nor expense in our be- 
half.” 
- They proved their enlightened 
loyalty,” said Mr. Gordon. ‘“ Our 
humane sovereign and his ministers 
must make examples, if the unfortu- 
nate adherents of the other cause 
fall into their hands ; but they are 
aware how unpopular is severity ; 
and the general sense of the nation 
favours the escape of unfortunate 
gentlemen and their followers so 
warmly, that I trust in God all who 
are now in the British dominions 
may arrive unmolested in foreign 
countries.” 

“Amen! Mr. Gordon,”’ said the 
Tadies ; “ though we shall regret the 








absence of some very agreeable 
friends.”’ 

A sombre hue overspread every 
countenance ; and Mr. Grant, who 
was always a promoter of cheerful- 
ness, said: ‘“‘It is neither kind nor 
well-bred to leave Colonel Stewart 
disabled and sprawlinz on the hea- — 
ther, while we talk of politics. Come, 
John Roy, be manfully consistent 
with your former dees of heroism, 
and extricate yourself from the ants 
and adders that might ve devoured 
you since we commenced our digres- 
sion. I hope the wicow was young 
and handsome, and full of tender 
pity.” 

‘*The widow mht have been 
handsome thirty years ago; and if 
a mind infinitely superior to her sta- 
tion could preserve and adorn the 
features of youth, she would be still 
beautiful as Venus, and blooming as 
Hebe. She told me the cattle were. 
pasturing near her cottage ; but, if 
1 would wait a little,she should send 
the herds out of view, and get me 
removed without gving room for 
any suspicion. The shealing be- 
longed to agentlemaa ; her daughter 
and herself had the care of the dairy ; 
they could lodge us where they kept 
the milk, and no cone but themselves 
had a right to eater that house. 
When the cattle aid their keepers 
were out, we coull come to the fire 
in the shealing ; ar. she was sure 
the old gentleman, her master, would 
not be angry, though he should come 
to know all she undertook for us. 
However, she would keep our se- 
cret from him as long as possible ; 
and no other mortal should ever 
share it. The widow had a daughter 
not sixteen. One would not call her 
pretty, but her sportive vivacity, 
her winning, sweet simplicity, might 
make her an object of attention 
among many girls. Here she crea- | 
ted the sole interes{ ; and accustom- 
ed to treat all the fair with gallantry, 
I sung to her Gaelic songs ; whilst, 
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in the absence of her mother, she 
hastened, by rubbing, the cure of 
my ankle. She had laughing, spark- 
ling, blue eyes, which she complain- 
ed were often weak and watery. | 
told her that if she would plait her 
long curling yellow locks, and con- 
fine them with a Highland garter, her 
eyes would recover, by the daily use 
of cold ablution. I plaited her hair 
till she learnt to be her own dresser ; 
and [| had a pair of fine many-colour- 
ed garters, woven and presented to 
me by a good woman in Badenoch, 
for braiding her tresses. | asked 
her to accept them, and wished they 
had been ribbons for her sake. Her 
mother never showed any displea- 
sure, and Hamilton was not less assi- 
duous than | in testifying gratitude 
for the services of both our enter- 
tainers. He could not indeed talk 
to either, but he possessed the pow- 
er of bestowing gifts, which I had 
not. The old woman went once a 
week to the low grounds, for meal, 
salt, and other requisites. She came 
home earlier than usual the day be- 
fore we left the shealing. Hamilton 
had fallen asleep, and I happened to 
mention to our nymph, that now | 
was able to walk, and we must no 
longer tax her mother’s hospitality. 
She burst into a flood of tears. | 
took her hands to reason with her 
and, | am ashamed to say, forgot rea- 
son so far myself, as to draw her up- 
on my knee. Her mother opened 
the door, and, in a voice of agony, 
said : 

‘* * Are the prince’s men to destroy 
all that are dear to me ? I never told 
you that one of my sons was killed 
by your people in the south country, 
and the other fell at the battle of 
Culloden. I never told you, as it 
might seem a reproach, and perhaps 
make you uneasy, with doubts of my 
zeal to keep you from the king’s 
men. Oh! you little know, and I 
never will explain, all | have suffer- 
ed since I lost my sons. This girl 
was my only comfort. I always sent 
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her to the Strath, till you came ; but 
she was so young, so merry, so much 
a stranger to guile, she might meet 
some cunning one that would draw 
from her a hint which should bring 
you into danger. I never yet sent 
man, woman, or child, away—but 
you know what you should do to set 
me at ease—if ease can come after 
the dart you have fixed in my breast. 
My girl is not fit to be your wife ; 
but she is too good to be less than 
wife to your chief.’ 

‘The poor girl ran out whenever _ 
her mother appeared. I allowed 
the good woman to vent her feelings 
without interruption ; and the rapid 
vehemence of her language awoke 
Hamilton. He says I looked very 
foolish, and I believe it. When the 
widow ceased speaking, she turned 
to go away. I begged her to hear 
me ; assured her I had never, by 
word or action, injured her daughter, 
and would spill the last drop of my 
blood to chastise any man that insult- 
ed her. 

‘**< Is it no injury to make a poor 
young thing so fond of you that she 
sits upon your knee, and hides her 
face in your bosom.’ 

‘«T replied, that | hoped her tears 
were only in compassion for the dan- 
gers to which Hamilton and I must 
be exposed after our departure. I 
repeated all I had said to her, and 
asked if many a modest amiable girl 
had not sat upon a man’s knee at 
weddings, at christenings, and ‘on 
miany other occasions ?”’ 

‘ There is a great difference be- 
tween that and such secret freedoms,’ 
said the widow. 

‘*I could only say I was grieved 
beyond expression for the fault of 
inadvertence, and begged she would 
throw all the blame on me—not up- 
onher daughter. I explained to Ha- 
milton, briefly , the contre-temps which 
made it necessary for us to be gone. 
He agreed, and I informed the widow 
that we were just about to bid her 
farewell. She would not assent te 
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our moving off while the lads were 
awake, and, at her earnest request, 
we waited their going to bed. The 
widow loaded us with bread and 
cheese, and guided us several miles, 
pointing out the unfrequented paths, 
or where we could venture to ask 
for lodging. She would not accept 
the trifles we had to offer; and lam 
sure all the friends that hear me will 
allow, Iam bound to make her the 
only remuneration in my power, by 
disposing of the rings. I showed 
them to Mr. Grant for that purpose, 
last week, but, as he seldom goes to 
town, he declined the trust. Mr. Gor- 
don goes often, and I feel relieved 
of a load in making this small atone- 
ment to the worthy widow. These 
rings were gifts from two ladies, pre- 
sented to me with great delicacy, as 
tokens of regard. I knew more 
than empty compliment was intend- 
ed. The ladies had not ready cash 


to supply my future wants, and they 
gave the jewels, that I might con- 


vert them into money.” 

This is a simple story, but it does 
honour to human nature, and ought 
not to be lost in oblivion. The wri- 
ter does not pretend to repeat it, nor 
any of the previous dialogues, ver- 
batim—but the spirit of each inci- 
dent, and of every sentiment, has 
been faithfully preserved. To the 
eloquent pathos and energy of the 
widow’s expostulation, no transla- 
ted language could give equivalent 
force. When first repeated in Ge- 
lic, it drew tears from the writer ; 
and the gentleman who recited the 
words he himself heard from John 
Roy, afhirmed, that every eye glis- 
tened, and that Jolin Roy’s voice 
was stifled by emotion as he spoke. 

In afew days Mr. Gordon return- 
ed to Glenmore, early in the fore- 
noon, to communicate some intel- 
ligence from acorrespondent at Edin- 
burgh, which he considered as a ca- 
veat to the unfortunate gentlemen, 
that before a milder season favoured a 


renewal of the military movements in | 
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search of fugitives, they ought to pro- 
ceed to the nearest sea-ports, and em- 
bark for the Continent. On this head 
Mr. and Mrs. Grant felt the same deli- 
cacy which, in respect to Mr. Hamil- 
ton, had formerly perplexed Mrs. 
Gordon. Mr. Gordon urged that there 
was no time for punctilios of hospi- 
tality when life was the stake. He 
would stay till evening; he would 
then go with M‘Donald to liberate 
the inmates of the den, and lay be- 
fore them the intimations on which 
he grounded his opinion. Mr. Grant 
accompanied him, and a journey 
southward was resolved. The la- 
dies were alarmed and distressed 
when informed of the purposed mi- 
gration. Mr. Gordon said he would 
be the pioneer on their march. Finlay 
M‘Donald should go with him, to be 
in readiness for returning with no- 
tice, if he perceived any danger, for 
the travellers, who were to follow 
at the distance of a few miles. Mr. 
Hamilton expressed the most lively 
gratitude for Mr. Gordon’s propesal, 
and for all the care and kindness he 
experienced from Mrs. Gordon. 
The family at Glenmore had laid 
him under obligations of a magnitude 
he could feel, but had no power to 
utter; and he was deeply sensible 
that all who concerned themselves 
with his fate, had incurred anxiety, 
fatigues, and risks, he never hoped 
to be able, in any adequate manner, 
to repay. John Roy thanked Mr. 
H. for enuneiating the impressions, 
which, though they penetrated to 
his heart’s core, and would indelib! 

remain there, he could not have 
clothed in phrase so forcible and ap- 
propriate. Mr. Gordon attended the 
fugitives four days’ journey, on foot, 
through unfrequented paths covered 
with snow, and they always lodged 
in the same house at night, where 
Mr. Gordon and M‘Donald watched 
in turns, as Mr. H. and John Roy 
slept. So long as John Roy lived, 
he wrote to Mr. Grant Glenmore in 
a figurative style, which only his 
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confidants understood. He experi- 
enced the characteristic thankless- 
ness of the Stewart race, and his 
high spirit, which never would bend 
under personal hardship or danger, 
preyed upon his health, when he 
found his sufferings excited little 
sympathy in those for whom they 
were endured. Similar sacrifices 
were made by hundreds of Britons, 
and they all bitterly repented their 
temerity. It was not merely the 
defeat of their army they had to be 

moan—the negligence of the court 
of St. Germaines, and of Versailles, 
‘* sharper than the serpent’s tooth,” 
stung their hearts. For ever expa- 
triated, they dwelt with anguish upon 
recollections of the disinterested ex- 
ertions, the incorruptible fidelity of 
all classes in our own country, to 
which they owed their escape to 
foreign shores. So reluctant were 
many outlaws to leave their native 
wilds—so entire was their confidence 
in the people, that they preferred 
dwelling in caves within the beloved 
soil—they preferred a continual ha- 
zard of life in those boundaries : and 
not a few returned from France and 
Holland to expire, and to be buried 
with their ancestors. 

One chieftain spent nine years 
among his vassals after the retreat 
from Culloden. Scores, of all ranks 
in his domain, knew his haunts, and 
all were incessantly alert to collect 
and to communicate information of 
approaching danger.—The most sa- 
gacious and intrepid constituted a 
self-elected band, which in divisions 
watched by rotation at night, when- 
ever the search for outlaws became 
more rigorous than common. 

If these recollections of the olden 
time are acceptable, I shall send 
hereafter some account of the cala- 
mities endured by other adherents 
It cannot be de- 
nied that, among these, there were 
instances of individual attachment 
seldom equalled in ancient or modern 
history. Captain M‘Kenzie, a youth 
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not two-and-twenty, after months of 
sufference, lurking in Stratharick 
was beset by an ensign’s command 
of soldiers. Six faithful followers 
were within call, and with admirable 
presence of mind, M‘Kenzie sum- 
moned them in a loud voice to de- 
fend their prince. He was remark- 
ably like Charles in his countenance 
and figure, and hoped by this heroic 
self-devotion to favour the safe em- 
barkation of the royal wanderer, 
when it should be believed he had 
already paid the forfeit of his rash 
expedition. Itis even asserted that 
in desperately combating against su- 
perior force, M‘Kenzie studied to 
expose his face to their weapons, to 
prevent minute inspection of his 
corps, from ascertaining his true 
identity. Whencovered with wounds, 
he received a mortal thrust, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Villains, you have shed 
blood royai !”’ 

If ever an offence against truth in 
the dying hour could be venial, ‘‘ the 
recording angel surely dropped a 
tear’? on this transgression, ‘ and 
blotted it out fog ever.” 


eo ee 


BAFFIN’S BAY. 


NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


The following extracts from a 
letter written by an officer on the 
expedition under Captain Ross, com- 
municates many new facts, and con- 
firms our opinion, long since ex- 
pressed, that nothing has been as- 
certained as to the practicability or 
impracticability of passing into the 
Pacific Ocean from the North At- 
lantic. 

The ordinary weather of the Arc- 
tic regions, generally speaking, is 
mild, but foggy, and the atmosphere 
mostly loaded with clouds, or some 
kind of vapour ;—when I say mild, 
[ mean that there is little or no 
wind, and that Fahrenheit’s thermo- 








meter ranges from 32° to 4Q° in 
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the shade ; once, and I believe but 
once, it was down to 24°, but very 
often above 40°. I am now speak. 
ing of the month of August, and I 
may add that September brought 
with it no diminution of temperature, 
—it is true we were then ranging 
down the western coast of Baffin’s 
Bay to the southward ; but we have 
learned from experience, that in 
these regions one does not increase 
the cold by increasing the latitude. 
About the 9th of August we got so 
far up the coast of Greenland as to 
recognise the Cape Dudley Digges 
of Baffin, but still hampered with 
the ice. When near this.Cape, we 
very unexpectedly observed some- 
thing like human beings emoving 
toward us on the ice, which sepa- 
rated us from the shore about seven 
or eight miles. On a nearer ap- 
proach we perceived that they were 
actually men, sitting on low sledges, 
drawn by five or six dogs in each. 
When within a mile or less of the 
ships, they stopped short, but hal- 
looed and shouted at a great rate. 
Just at this time some signals were 
making between the ships, which 
probably alarmed them, for they 
suddenly wheeled round, and set 
off again toward the shore in full 
gallop, ata speed which we sup- 
posed to be at least equal to that of 
our mail-coaches ; of course we 
soon lost sight of them behind the 
hummocks of ice. Every body re- 
gretted their sudden disappearance ; 
and in order if possible to bring them 
back, and to explain our friendly 
intentions, Captain Ross caused a 
white flag to be hoisted ona hillock 
of ice, on which was painted a hand 
holding a green branch of a tree—a 
colour, by the way, and an object, 
not very common in this part of the 
world ; there were also left on the 
ice some presents, placed on a stool, 
and an Esquimaux dog with beads 
about his neck; every thing, how- 
ever, remained untouched on our 
return from an attempt to push to 
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the northward through the ice, and 
the poor dog was lying down on the 
very spot where we left him. On 
the third day the natives were again 
observed at a distance, coming to- 
ward us; they now approached 
within a few hundred yards of the 
ship before they stopped, but per- 
ceiving that they had no inclination 
to come nearer, Jack Saccheus, the 
Esquimaux, whom you saw with his 
canoe on the Thames, volunteered 
to go out to them. They immedi- 
ately began to talk and bawl ina 
language which Jack at first did not 
understand. but by a little attention 
he discovered that the language they 
made use of was that of the southern 
Esquimaux, somewhat different in 
the pronunciation, as well asin many 
of the words themselves, but he 
soon found that he could make out 
their meaning. The questions they 
put to him, with great eagerness, 
were to the following purpose :— 
Who are ye ?—What are ye ?— 
Where do you come from ?—Are 
you come from the moon ?—What 
are those two great birds ?—Jack 
told them in reply, that he was a 
man like them ;—that he had a fa- 
ther and mother ;—that he was made 
of flesh and bones, and that he wore 
clothes ;—that the two great things 
which they called birds, were houses 
to live in. On hearing this, they 
all called out, No, no, we saw them 
flap their wings, and they were sure . 
that they were Angekuk, or evil spi- 

rits, come to destroy them,—at the’ 
same time one of them pulled from 
his boot a sort of rude knife, which 

he held out in a threatening posture, 

and said he would kill him. Jack 
threw them a shirt across the canal, 

that they might be convinced he car- 

ried about with him substantial mat- 

ters, and not such as spirits could 

carry ; they asked him what skin it 

was made of? Thus, by degrees, 

they conversed together ; and when 

Jack told them any thing that pleased 

them, or to which they geve their 
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assent, it was indicated by pulling 
their noses. In a short time they 
had got into familiar conversation ; 
and Jack having learned that there 
was plenty of water to the north, 


‘came running to the ship for a plank 


to enable them to cross. Captain 
Ross and Lieutenant Parry now went 
to meet them. On approaching the 
ship, their astonishment was un- 
bounded,—every object drew from 
them an ejaculation of hat-ya! ac- 
companied with immoderate bursts 
of laughter. They laid hold of the 
ice-anchors, the smith’s anvil, the 
large spars of wood, as if they could 
carry them off, and expressed the 
utmost astonishment apparently at 
their unexpected weight; they 
seemed like men who distrusted the 
sense of sight, and could not satisfy 
themselves of the reality of objects, 
until they had grasped them; to 
view themselves in a looking-glass, 
but more especially in a concave 
mirror, made them almost frantic 
with joy and wonder, and drew forth 
such bursts of laughter, and excla- 
mations of surprise, as were never 
heard before. The masts of the 
ship, and a top-mast on deck, at- 
tracted their most profound atten- 
tion, which is not at all surprising, 
especially when they were assured 
that they were pieces of wood. A 
man, who never saw a tree, nor even 


ashrub beyond a birch or willow: 


twig of the thickness of a crow’s 
quill, must necessarily be incredu- 
lous that the mast of a ship could be 
made of the same material. The 
two substances with which they 


sseemed to be most familiar, were 


skin and bone; and they always in- 
quired of what skin our jackets, 
trowsers, shirts, hats, &c. were 
made, and of what bone were our 
buttons, and most other solid sub- 
stances. Glass of all kinds they took 
naturally enough for ice, 

We gave them some bread, but 
they spat it out ; some rum, but 
they could not bear it; and we 
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learned from Jack that they lived 
entirely on animal food ; mostly on 
the flesh of seals, sea-unicorns, bears, 
foxes, and birds ; and when all these 
failed them, that they eat their dogs. 
The bones of the animals which 
serve them for food, supply them 
also with fuel ; and a very fine soft 
moss, with long fibrous roots, when 
dipped in fish oil, is used by them 
as candles or torches. This moss 
grows in great plenty, and very lux- 
uriant. ‘The bones also serve them 
to make their sledges, which are 
fastened together with thongs of 
skins. Their knives are certainly 
the rudest instruments of the kind in 
the whole world: they are nothing 
more than a flattened piece of iron, 
like a bit of a hoop, passed longitu- 
dinally in the groove of a fish’s bone, 
and extending beyond it, at one end, 
about an inch; and they are thus 
fixed, without the faculty of opening 
or shutting. Mr. Sabine took great 
pains, through the medium of Jack’s 
interpretation, to learn where they 
got the iron, and how they worked 
it; the result of which was, that it 
was hewn by a sharp stone, froma 
large mass found in the mountains at 
no great distance from the-spot 
where we were ; of course it was 
concluded that it must be native 
iron ; and supposing it to have been 
recently discovered, this circum- 
stance may, in some measure, ac- 
count for the rudeness of their ma- 
nufacture, as the stitching of their 
clothes and boots, and the putting 
together of their sledges, were by 
no means contemptible performan- 
ces. They described two pieces of 
iron from which they derived their 
supply ; and each of which, by their 
account, might be equal to a cube of 
two feet. They called it sowie, and 
the place where it was found Sowie- 
lick, the former of which Jack ob- 
served to be the name given to iron 
by the southern Esquimaux. We 
now find, since our arrival, that this 
iron turns out to be meteoric, and 
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that it contains the usual proportion | 


of Nickel. 

Itis very remarkable, that this 
new tribe of Ksquimaux (which | 
find by the news-papers are ridicu- 
lously called a New Nation) have no 
boats, nor any means of going upon 
the water, except on the ice, though 
the greater part of their subsistence 
is derived from that element ; but 
we understood that they managed 
matters very well without them. 
The way in which they proceed to 
catch seals, is by going to the open- 
ings or chasms in the ice, lying 
down, and imitating the cry of a 
young seal, when the old ones imme- 
diately peep up; and while they 
are endeavouring to scramble upon 
the ice, they are knocked on the 
head by the hunters, or run through 
with a kind of spear made of bone. 
1 remember reading of a similar prac- 
tice among the southern Esquimaux. 
They gave us some specimens of 
this Seal music, and also of their 
songs, which were any thing but 
music, and accompanied with the 
most ridiculous gestures and grima- 
ees. On the murging of these notes 
in the ice, they also watch for the 
rising of the sea-unicorns to blow, 
which it seems they are frequently 
obliged to do. The flesh of this ani- 
mal dried is a considerable article 
of their winter food. Though afraid 
at first to go into the boat, they ap- 
peared soon to be sensible of the 
advantages of being able to float on 
the water, and one of them showed 
-agreat desire to get possession of 
Jack’s canoe, after he had been told 
the use of it, of which he was before 
perfectly ignorant. 

Their winter habitations were to 
the northward, and that they came 
down south to pass the summer, 
where there is more ice and snow, 
and consequently more food to be 
had than in the former situation,— 


a seeming paradox, the truth of 


which, however, was completely 
verified by us. On the very north- 
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ern sanieait of Baffin’s Bay, which 
could not be less than 78°, there 
was much less snow on the land, 
and much less ice on the water, than 
we had hitherto met with im any 
part of Davis’s Straits, and these peo. 
ple had told us that we should find 
it so; well, therefore, might our 
new friends deem this the happ 
country, and conclude that all the 
world to the south of them was ice 
and snow! And‘if good looks and a 
cheerful demeanour may be consi- 
dered as indications of happiness, 
they were certainly in the enjoy- 
ment of it; they were all in excel- 
lent keeping, with faces as round as 
the full moon, and exceedingly like - 
the people of Kamschatka and the 
Aleutian Islands. Their dogs, too, 
were in excellent condition : they 
have long bushy tails like the fox, 
a rough straggling mane round the 
neck, and have a general resem- 
blance to the wolf: they seem very 
quiet, and never bark ; but a young 
dog, since its arrival at Deptford, 
has learned to bark as loud and long § 
as the noisiest dog im the place. 

A breeze of wind, and an open 
sea, were occurrences of too rare 
and important a nature to be neg- 
lected, and we accordingly availed 
ourselves of them, and steered to 
the northward, leaving these chil- 
dren of nature, and, as we deemed 
them, of misery, without the small- 
est reluctance ; for, im fact, they at 
last became bold and troublesome, 
and attempted to steal every thing 
they could lay hands‘on. We had 
not proceeded far, when a singular 
appearance, of a deep crimson co- 
lour, on the surface of the snow, by 
the sices of the hills, attracted our 
attention, andthe more so when we 
found it continuing in patches, for 
an extent of ten or twelve miles. 
Having landed near to one of the 
patches, we collected a considerable 
quantity of it, melted the snow, and 
preserved the colouring matter 








which it deposited. Various conjec’ 
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tures were hazarded as to this curi- 
ous matter, and all the three king- 
doms of nature were put in requisi- 
tion. Many a page was turned over 
in our books of knowledge, with 
which the Admiralty had liberally 
supplied us ; and, at length, some 
one, Captain Sabine, I believe, found, 
in Rees’ Cyclopedia, the very thing 
we were in search of, under the 
word ‘* Snow ;” but the account 
there given left us just where we 
started. Saussure, it told us, found 
snow of a bright red colour, on the 


Alps, and considered the colouring | 


matter as the farina of some plant, 
while M. Ramond, who found the 
same kind of snow on the Pyrenees, 
concluded it to be of mineral origin ; 
and we now learn since our return, 
that ours at least is neither the one 
nor the other, but an animal sub- 
stance, the excrement of birds, as 
Mr. Brande supposes, from the 
quantity of Uric acid* it is found to 
contain ; and | have no doubt but he 
is right, for in the very neighbour- 
hood of it were such myriads of 
birds, of the Auk kind (Alea Alce,) 
that when they rose up from the 
ice or the snow, they literally dark- 
ened the sky ; and close to the spot 
where we landed, was one of their 
breeding places. If I say that they 
sometimes appeared in hundreds of 
thousands, or even miilions, it will 
not give you an adequate idea of 
their numbers. We shot as many 
as we pleased, and fed the whole 
ship’s company with them, being 
very palatable food, free from all 


* Uric acid, or lithic acid, was discovered by 
Scheele in 1776. It is the most common con- 
stituent of urinary calculi, and exists in human 
urine, That species of calculus which resem- 
bles wood in its colour and appearance is com- 
posed entirely of this substance. In this state 
ithas a brownish colour, it is hard, and crys- 
tallized in small cakes. It hasneither taste nor 
smell, is insoluble in cold water, but soluble in 
360 parts of boiling water. The solution red- 
dens vegetable blues, especially the tincture of 
turnsol. A great part of the acid precipitates 
again, as the water cools. It-combies readil 
with alkalies and earths, but the compound is 
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fishy taste or smell, and they made 
most excellent soup. We used to 


‘bring down from twenty to thirty at 


a single shot ; and as we had reason 
to believe that these vast multitudes 
were chiefly confined to the upper 
part of Baffin’s Bay, we laid ina 
stock for future supply, by placing 
them in casks, with layers of pounded 
ice between them. 

Having passed Cape Dudley 
Digges, we opened out a sound or 
strait, which was considered to be 
that of Baffin, named ‘* Wolstenholm’s 
Sound ;”’ but the shallowness of the 
water, and the ice within it, gave 
no hopes of a passage that way, and 
we accordingly passed it at the dis- 
tance of 15 or 20 miles. The 
‘¢ Whale Sound” of Baffin was not 
more promising ; but it appeared to 
many very desirable that we should 
have approached somewhat nearer 
to ** Sir Thomas Smith’s Sound,’’ at 
the north-western extremity of the 
bay, which presented a very wide 
opening ; but we passed it at the 
distance of 50 or 60 miles. The 
land now stretched. S.W., and we 
ran parallel with it, but at so consi- 
derable a distance, that it was only 
to be seen at intervals, when the 
weather cleared up, which it did, 
sufficiently to let us see another 
opening, which we were willing to 
recognize as ‘* Alderman Jones’ 
Sound’’.of Baffin. 'The weather was 
in general mild and exceedingly 
pleasant, and the sea in the whole.of 
the upper part of the bay almost 
wholly free from ice, excepting now 
and then a solitary ice-berg, float- 
ing, or aground. 

The writer of the letter goes on 
to state, more at length than itis ne- 
cessary for us to quote, that on the 
30th of August, in latitude 741, or 
thereabouts, the expedition suddenly 
deepened its water from 150 or 160 
to 750 fathoms, and increased its 
temperament from 32° to 36°. 
They were off ‘‘ Sir James Lancas- 








decomposed by every other acid.—Dict, 
Arts and Sciences, 5 < 


ter’s Sound,” which is at least 50 
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miles in width from the north to the 
south foreland. This inspired great 
hopes, and they thought the .Vorth- 
west passage found; but after run- 
ning up about ten leagues, the water 
being entirely free from ice, the Isa- 
bella saw land at the bottom of the 
inlet, while the ships were yet ina 
depth of 650 fathoms. 

‘* On passing near the southern 
point of Lancaster Sound, (says our 
authority) the depth of water had 
increased to upwards of 1000 fa- 
thoms. Close to this point we landed 
on a fine-sloping sandy beach, -at the 
bottom of a little bay, into which a 
river of running water was falling, 
whose width might be from 50 to 60 
yards, and the water above knee 
deep. The flat ground through 
which it ran was free from ice, and 
appeared to be covered with a tole- 
rably good soil, in which were grow- 
ing a variety of plants. On the banks 
were found a piece of a fir-tree, or 
branch, about five inches in diame- 
ter, and a piece of birch bark. We 
went through the ceremony of taking 
possession of this land in the name 
of His Majesty, which, | fear, is only 
putting ‘a barren sceptre in his 
hand,’ though of all the places we 
had yet seen since we crossed the 
Arctic circle, this is by far the most 
inviting ; and, indeed, were it not 
for the high peaked mountains, par- 
tially covered with snow, which 
bound the valley on each side, we 
could not possibly have supposed 
ourselves to be in the high latitude of 

74°, especially on looking seaward, 
and seeing not a particle of ice as 
far as the eye could reach.”’ 

After this they saw several open- 
ings to the south-east, but examined 
none. The sea continued free from 
ice, and the weather moderate, but 
seldom clear. About latitude 70° 
theyefell in with the largest ice-berg 
they had seen, upwards of two 
miles in length, and almost as much 
in breadth; it was calculated to 
weigh twelve or thirteen millions of 
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tons. A large bear occupied the 
summit, who, on perceiving them 
advance to attack him, plunged into 
the sea from a height of fifty feet, 
They continued to trace the land 
down to Cape Walsingham, which 
forms the northern side of the en. 
trance into Cumberland Straits, up 
which Davis proceeded 180 miles, 
During their passage they had the 
Aurora Borealis very frequently, 
and sometimes very grand and beau- 
tiful, but it had no perceptible influ- 
ence on the magnetic needle, though 
the phenomenon is unquestionably 
connected with magnetism, as_ the 
great luminous arch was generally, 
though not invariably, bisected by. 
the magnetic meridian. 

The writer, remarking on_ the 
newspaper statement, apparently on 
demi-official authority, that there is 
no passage from Baffin’s Buy into the 
a says, ‘1 am perfectly cer- 
tain that no officer employed on the § 
expedition ventured to hazard such 
an assertion.”? On the contrary,. he 
is of opinion ‘that the whole land, 
from Wolstenholm’s Sound round 
the head of the Bay, and down to 
the northern coast of Labrador, is 
so intersected by numerous straits 
or inlets, that, as far as appearances 
go, the land on the western side of 
Davis’s Straits and Bathn’s Bay is 
formed into a great cluster or archi- 
pelago of islands, beyond which is the 
Polar Sea.”’ ‘The question, of any 
of these Straits being navigable, 
must be settled by experience. 

The letter concludes with assert- 
ing that their observations had given 
a death-blow to Captain Flinder’s 
theory, and thus describes them : 

‘‘ We have swung the pendulum 
in latitudes where it was never 
swung before ; and we have made 
such experiments on the dip and va- 
riation of the magnetic needle, close 
to the magnetic pole, as cannot fail 
to clear up, in a very considerable 
degree, the mystery which hangs 
Our 
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sudden departure from Doncaster 
Sound was a subject of so much 
deeper regret, as we had’ found, 
close to that -inlet, the variation of 
the compass above 110° west, and 
the dip to exceed 86° ; so that, had 
we continued a very few degrees of 
longitude to the westward, perhaps 
100 or 120 miles,’ we should cer- 
tainly have stood on the magnetic 
poles, where in all probability our 
compasses would have ceased to act, 
atleast with any degree of certainty, 
on board ship, as we found that the 
local attraction of the iron in the 
ships (and especially the Alexander) 
increased with the increase of the 
dip and variation ; and that the mag- 
netic polar attraction decreased in 
the same proportion ; so that, at 
last, our compasses became so slug- 
gish and so variable, that very little 
dependence could be placed on 
them.’’* 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE PLEASURES AND PAINS OF EDI- 
TORS OF PERIODICALS, 


(A Sketch.) 


‘¢ Delightful task.”— Thomson. 
*¢ Hail plural Unit.”—Colman. 


Even in this immense metropolis 
there are not more than a score or 
two, and in the chief places of the 
kingdom not a greater number than 


* Dr. Wollaston, in ‘a paper in the Philos, 
Trans. 1810, alludes to the quantity of uric 
acid contained in the excrement of birds feed- 
ing solely on animal matter, and this expedi- 
tion has brought forward an interesting analo- 
Rous fact connected with that subject. - The 
iqnid of what. has been calied red snom, col- 
lected by Captain Franklin in the late polar 
excursion, and supposed to be tinged by the 
seeds of licken, on analysis by Mr. Brande, is 
found to contain uric acid, separable by potash, 
and precipitable from its alkaline solution by 


muriatic — in the form of a yellow powder. | 


The uric acid is mixed with what appears to 
be a modification of the same substance, having 
many of the properties of what Dr. Marcet has 
called Xanthic oxide. 

hese important facts deserve the best at- 
tention of medica] chemistry, as they seem to 
point toa remedy for the dreadful disorders, 
gravel and stone. . 


Vou. I. 8 
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from one to five of the entire popu- 
lation, who know any thing of the 
pleasures we are about to describe. 
To the great majority of readers, 
therefore, this exposition must pos- 
sess the grand charm of novelty. 

In the first place, the joys of edi- 
tors are very widely spread and 
general ; in fact, they are made the 
happiest of living creatures—by be- 
ing requested to publish such intima- 
tions as the following, sent to them 
expressly, as it should seem, for 
their gratification. 

** We rejoice to hear that the MS. 
poem of A. B. is in such a state of 
forwardness, that it may positively 
be expected to issue from the press 
this winter.”’ 

** It gives, or affords, us the high- 
est pleasure to be able to state that 
Mr. C. D. intends to add another 
book to his exquisite treatise on 
morbid affections.” 

** Nothing could inspire us with 
greater delight than to be able to 
state, that that eminent artist E. F. 
has arrived in safety from Italy, 
where the contemplation of the great 
masters has added new powers even 
to his magic pencil.” 

** The public will learn with the 
same heart-felt satisfaction which we 
feel in announcing it, that the ac- 
complished Miss G. H. has reco- 
vered from her indisposition, and 
will immediately resume her duties 
in the fashionable world.” 

‘‘ We are at once astonished and 
enraptured by J. K.’s last lecture on 
the diseases of the bladder. We 
understand he begins his new course 
on the Ist of April next.” 

And se on, through the whole al-. 
phabet, and the whole circle of lite- 
rature, arts, and sciences. 

We are, it is true, sometimes said 
to be sorry, but in that case there is 
invariably a hope attached to ws, a 
land of promise at the end of the 
desert ;—thus : 

‘“‘ Weare sorry to find that the 
Rey. hk. M. is prevented by the 
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gout from finishing his grand work 
on the Prophecies ; but have reason 
to hope that the delay will be short, 
and the publication rendered more 
perfect every day it remains in the 
hands of its classic author.” 

«« We lament to learn that N. O.’s 
famous picture of the Bombardment* 
of Jerusalem will not grace the en- 
suing exhibition ; but the lovers of 
the arts will be consoled with us on 
being informed that it may be seen 
at his residence, No. 717, next door 
to the Ophthalmia Hospital in the 
Regent’s Park, and that many sub- 
lime touches have recently been 
added to this masterly composition.” 

Being compelled, ex officio, to sym- 
pathize in print with all the hypo- 
thetical happiness (heaven knows 
how few in reality!) of authors, ar- 
tists, players, lecturers, publishers, 
picture dealers, cognoscenti, exhi- 
bitors, teachers, fiddlers, and hunt- 
ers after popularity of every kind ; 
feeling all their little troubles, and 
more than partaking in all their great 
hopes ; watching their motions, as 
it were, and recording their progress 
with a maternal anxiety ; comforting 
the public when they are not im- 
mediately prominent, with the assu- 
rance that they will shortly be so, 
and being enraptured with their stu- 
pendous merits when they do come 
forward with any labour—these are 
the mere first links of our intimate 
connexion with every thing in the 
above lines. 

Our opinions: are of mighty im- 
portance. 

- After seeing the midnight lamp 
expire in reading P.’s MSS. prepa- 
ring for the press, we are rapped 
out of bed at 7 o’clock by Q. deter- 
mined not to present his Medals to 
the world, without consulting us on 
the merits (so that we too must 
‘stand the hazard’) of the dye. 
R. invites us to inspect his show- 
room six miles-off, in a. miry suburb, 


* Why not bombard Jerusalem? 
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before he erects his national monu- 
ment to the memory of Tom Thumb 
the Great, our knowledge of the ori- 
ginal and historical information ren- 
dering our judgment on the subject 
so truly desirable. Our meals are 
interrupted, our retirement broken 
in upon, our most precious time con- 
sumed, our very sick-rooms invaded, 
by the discoverers of curious papers 
found where they were never lost, 
the liberal possessors and ready re- 
tailers of scientific information which 
happens to be no news, the writers 
of poetry according to their own no- 
menclature, and the projectors of 
the most immortal schemes that ever 
an ungrateful world slighted as ab-_ 
surd and ridiculous. 

Then the multitude of especial 
favours that we receive—each in 
his sphere! Being chosen as the 
most appropriate channel for a highly 
(self) interesting communication :— 
the publishers of long essays written 
in haste and in want of our kind cor- 
rection :—the most excellent paper 
for an exposition of the greatest con- 
sequence to our readers in the im- 
provement of S. T.’s patent :—the 
respectable medium for answering 
U.’s attack on V.’s important letter : 
—the valuable journal for widely 
disseminating a specimen of W.’s 
intended publication on a question 
of universal attraction ! 

It must be confessed that our en- 
joyments are occasionally chequered 
with some slight regrets. We find 
elegiac poets very hard hearted, and 
if we affront them, or even pastoral 
writers, by not immediately insert- 
ing their productions, we are sure 
of asevere scolding, a heavy postage, 
and anger everlasting. Antiquari- 
ans are also obdurate. dogs to deal 
with; if disappointed on the ensu- 
ing day of publication, there is no 
escaping their research and remon- 
strance. In vain do we bury our- 
selves in the darkest corner of our 
study, and entrench ourselves be- 
hind the lies of our servants ‘* not at 
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home ;’? we are invariably dug out, 
and suffer exposure. Authors, whom 
our consciences will not allow us to 
praise, charge “us with prejudice, 
partiality, corruption, illiberality, 
malevolence, and all the deadly sins 
of human nature. Artists are per- 
haps still more intolerant and greedy 
of praise. Their appetites for flat- 
tery are only eaualled by their im- 
measurable irritability ; and woe be 
to that critic who does not discover 
in every daub the colouring of Titian, 
combined with the grandeur of Mi- 
chael Angelo ; in every plaster mo- 
del the fancied fire of Phidias, and 
the imagined beauty of Praxiteles. 
Indeed, we have ascertained that 
most public characters have such 
capacious stomachs for applause, 
that there is-no risk of surfeiting 
them with panegyric ; but, on the 
contrary, much danger of being 
thought churls and niggardly starv- 
lings for not giving enough. Re- 
views must be pufis—criticisms must 
observe no blemishes—biographies 
must make men angels ! 

Then we are occasionally sore 
beset with temptations. A pretty 
poetess has just finished her first at- 
tempt, ‘‘ Stanzas to a favourite Gold- 


Jinch ;”? and with downcast blue eyes, 


a heaving bosom, and a faltering 
voice, entreats to see it in print. 
We are martyred between the writer 
and the writing. Such a supplicant, 
what man can deny—such a compo- 
sition, what editor can insert! A 
philanthropist has a plan for the re- 
lief of the poor—have we not cha- 
rity to give it place? A reformer 
produces a scheme for remedying all 
abuses—have we not patriotism to 
find room for it! An enthusiast would 
preach mankind into one blessed 
group of loving brethren—the ser- 
mons are long and perhaps tedious, 
but surely our humanity cannot re- 
ject them! 

And it is often in vain to endea- 
vour to elude these applications 
with, ‘* Your poetry is charming, but 
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it wants a little polishing to. fit it for 
the public eye’’—** Will you be so 
good as make the necessary altera- 
tions.” “It would delight us, but 
take the merit from you, which must 
not be’—‘* Oh, I am not self-sufh- 
cient, and shall be happy to have my 
errors rectified.”” ‘* We will point 
out two or three slight defects in 
your exquisite ideas - - - so and 
so - - - et cetera.” The verses 
are taken to be altered, and we are 
never forgiven. 

And then the stage and its people ! 
Heaven defend us from it and them! 
The theatre is a bottomless gulph 
for panegyric; the more that is 
poured in the more void it appears, 
and there is no return. One Shak- 
speare, who knew them well, has 
told us we had better have a bad 
epitaph after our death, than their 
ill report while we live; and yet 
there is no avoiding the latter by the 
sacrifice of truths on the altar of 
flattery, though we butcher heca- 
tombs. What is the death of a mo- 
narch to an actor’s taking leave, 
overcome by his feelings, supported 
by his friends, and all the audience, 
who have them, snivelling into their 
white handkerchiefs! What js the 
march of a general at the head of a 
victorious army, to the perigrinations 
of a third-rate mime through the 
provinces! As for the great heroes 
— if critics do not laud them with 
more than eastern adulation, woe 
betide them, their modives are base, 
rand they are the private foes of per- 
sons they never saw but on the pub- 
lic stage. Dreading some tragic end 
to our labours, we dare say no more 
of these tyrants, who carry the 
mockery of their profession into 
their intercourse with real life. 

‘< That is really a fine group, Mr. 
Sculptor—the attitudes are easy, the 
ramidal form studied without af- 
fectation, the animals spirited, and 
the buman figures full of nature.” 
‘ But is there no point at which your 








admirable judgment could oblige me 
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by suggesting an improvement ?’ 
‘¢ The whole, we have said, is ex- 
cellent, yet as no work is absolutely 
faultless, it does seem possible to 
amend the anatomy of that horse’s 
limbs, and thus improve its position 
—the armour of one of the knights 
too is rather heterogeneous, being 
semi- barbaric, semi-Greek, like the 
St. George on a Prstrucct crown” — 
‘ Oh, I beg your pardon, Gentlemen, 
Iam sorry to differ from such supe- 
rior minds, but I have particularly 
regarded the form and attitude of that 
horse, which is indeed the best part 
of the design ; and the armour, I as- 
sure you, is classically accurate.’ 
We are doomed ignorant pretenders 
as soon as our backs are turned, and 
the monument graces St. Paul’s, 
with a crooked-legged Bucephalus, 
and a painted Pict in an Athenian 
helmet :—very much on a par with 
the rest of the national monuments 
(of want of taste) in that Cathedral. 


The painter is equally solicitous 
for advice, alias praise, and equally 


wedded to his own system. ‘ That 
sky is green’”’—* Ah! that was ne 
cessary for the contrast with these 
black rocks.’ ‘‘ The natural colour 
is blue.” ‘Surely you would not 
have a picture look black and blue !’ 
‘* But these trees are heavy and 
brown.” ‘I must have a neutral 
tint in that bright sun set.’—A picture 
is entirely yellow, purple, and gold— 
it is afine effect of colour. Another 
has men, women, and babes at the 
breast, all muswlar as Samsons or. 
Herculeses—it is a noble display of 
anatomical knowledge. A third has 
men of stone, and dead children of 
iron grey—it is the grand gusto, 
half-tint, and not amenable to the 
laws of nature! Wecould swell the 
catalogue, but might be thought per- 
sonal. 

‘* This is a new mechanical inven- 
tion—a fire and water escape, so 
that you are in no danger in your 
garret, should your house catch fire, 





nor in your cellar, if it should. be 
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flooded. Observe how the machi- 
nery moves.” ‘* Yes, in the air, 
but either fire or water would de- 
stroy the very principle of its mo- 
tion’—‘** Iam sorry that you do not 
seem to understand the mechanical 
forces” —* Weare sorry that you do 
not seem to understand the force of 
our argument’—‘ Itis very easy to 
object to useful speculations, but not 
so easy to escape from the terrors of 
flood or horrors of conflagration !” 
‘Sir, we would rather trust to the 
resource of Gulliver among the Lilli- 
putians, in both cases, than to your 
silly machine—Good by t’ye.’ 

We might dramatize a hundred 


of the editors of periodical works 
invariably resembles that of hand- 
some women—most perseveringly 
courted, and little attended to when 
they come to advise. But we have 
said enough on the subject ; and in- 
stead of resorting, as the Fair would 
do, toa curtain lecture, we shall 
drop the curtain, behind which our 
readers have had a peep, such as 
they may not have had before. 
We—An Editor. 


BOTANICAL EMBLEMS. 
Tue emblematical delineation of 
the different articles which compose 


innocent and instructive amusement 
to young ladies ; to such, without 
further preface, we introduce this 
series, and shall commence with 

Tue Apricot Tree; emblem of 
Uncertainty. This tree, like that of 
the cherry, puts forth white blos- 
soms in the early part of spring, 
which, being exposed to the intem- 
perature of the air, the least cutting 
wind, a heavy shower, or a few hail- 
stones, may destroy. It may be com- 
pared to a timid and unquiet beauty, 
who is continually wavering in a 
state of uncertainty. 





| Cottier, the first physician to Louis 
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XI. having been disgraced, through | and, when dry, is one of the most 


the intrigues of M. de Beaujeu, and 
congratulating himself, after the death 
of the king, with having escaped 
in safety from that turbulent court, 
caused to be engraven over the door 
of his house, an apricot tree, with 
this motto—A l’abri, Cottier. 

Wormwoop ; emblem of Bitter- 
ness. The flowers of this plant are 
disposed in long ears or blades ; they 
are of a whitish hue, and are sur- 
rounded with small leaves, which 
serve to support them : every flower 
has a bud, composed of several lit- 
tle gilt blossoms, inclosed in a scaly 
kind of cup or chalice. 

Few are ignorant of the virtues 
ascribed to wormwood wine, which 
has been given with infinite success 
in pulmonary and consumptive com- 
plaints. The bitterness of worm- 
wood is so excessive that it has be- 
come proverbial. 

In a figurative sense, it may be 
emblematical of bitter sorrow and an- 
ger. Malherbe says—sweeten our 
wormwoods. 

Acacia; emblem of Secluded Beau- 
ty. This tree is a native of Ameri- 
ca, and was not known in Europe till 
the year 1650. 

The fruit of the acacia is of a dark 
tan colour, and its flavour is rough 
and aigre. Itis of a hard and yel- 
low wood, covered with a brown 
bark, and armed with prickles ; its 
blossoms, which are white, yellow, 
or rose-colour, form, during the 
spring, a most brilliant spectacle ; 
but it flourishes best among its own 


m thick foliage, or in the most secluded 


places. Acacias may be termed the 
wild dryades, which turn from the 
obtruding gaze, delighting only in 
solitude, and decorating, with regret, 
our shrubberies and gardens. 
Manocany ; emblem of Haughty 
Distance. ‘This is also an American 
tree, about the height of our apple 
trees, spreading wide its branches, 
which are covered with avery thick 
foliage. Its wood is very precious, 


| 








beautiful and most solid that the hand 
of the artisan was ever employed up- 
on: it cannot be cultivated in any 
other country. The high price it 
bears makes it almost exclusively the 
property of the wealthy, whose fur- 
niture is chiefly composed of this va- 
luable material. Itmay be compared 
to a great and powerful stranger, 
who boasts of being the native of a 
far distant climate, illumined with the 
more ardent rays of the sun, and who 
only deigns to take up his abode 
amongst the rich and great; impo- 
sing between grandeur and poverty 
an inseparable distance. 

Tue ANEmone ; emblem of Manly 
Beauty. ‘This plant is much esteem- 
ed by the florists; is beautifully 
clouded, feathered, and downy. T! 
mythologists say it sprang from the 
blood of Adonis, a young man with 
whom Venus was passionately in 
love; but though the Goddess of 
Beauty quitted heaven to wander 
with him through woods and over 
mountains, she could not prevent him 
from being killed by a wild boar. 
She, however, changed him into an. 
anemone, and was, for some time, 
inconsolable for his loss. 

Tue Lemon; emblem of Grief. 
In India, when a woman burns her- 
self on the dead body of her hus- 
band, she always walks to her fune- 
ral pile with a lemon in her hand. 
At the solemnizations of funerals at 
Holstein, in Germany, every boy 
carries a branch of rosemary, and 
every married man a lemon, as sym- 
bols of mourning and grief. With- 
out doubt the lemon has been conse- 
crated to mourning, because its co- 
lour is symbolical of the livid pale- 
ness of those unhappy persons’ who 
lose the friend most dear to their af- 
fections, and its acidity is expressive 
of the sharpness of woe. As one of 
the attributes to the fifth hour of 
the day, a drapery of white, shot 
with lemon-colour, is generally given 
by painters ; allusive ‘to the yellow 
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tinge which gilds the sun as it ap- 
proaches the middle of its career. 

Tue Cyrress ; emblem of Death. 
This tree is an evergreen ; the wood 
of which is hard, somewhat inclining 
to-red, and has an aromatic odour ; 
its leaves resemble little green 
scales. 

The cypress is consecrated to fu- 
nereal ornaments over tombs ; be- 
cause when its trunk is once bent 
downwards, it never sends forth 
shoots again: a striking image of 
death ; which, when the human frame 
bows under its stroke, it ceases for 
ever to flourish. ‘It is also a sym- 
bol of death, because its dark and 
lasting verdure may be aptly com- 
pared to irremediable lamentation. 
We are told by Varron, that the 
odour of this tree is a corrective 
against the putrid emanation issuing 
from dead bodies. With the an- 
cients it was the symbol of mourning, 
despair, and death. 

A young man, who was more pre- 
sumptuous than learned, having im- 
portuned Phocion with some useless 
questions, he replied, ‘* Thy dis- 
course resembles the cypress tree : 
it is extensive and lofty, but it bears 
no fruit.” 

In the heathen mythology we al- 
ways find the infernal deities crown- 


ed with cypress. 
(To be continued.) 


SEARCH FOR ANTIQUITIES IN THE BED 
OF THE TIBER. 

Tue Society which has obtained 
permission to search the bed of the 
Tiber, has just published its pros- 
pectus. After speaking of the va- 
rious attempts that have been made 
before, it says, ‘‘ What may not be 
expected from a society which, by 
the aid of an easy and not costly pro- 
cess, proposes to search the bed of 
so rich a river, between the Milvian 
Bridge and the Port of Ostia, with 


Search for Antiquities in the Bed of the Tiber. 





machines which will separate all ar- 
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ticles that do not form a part of the 
substance which composes the bed 
of the river? Though historians do 
not exactly point out the precious 


works of architecture and the fine 
arts, which have been thrown into 
the Tiber, yet numerous circum. 
stances authorize us to believe that 
the river covers a large quantity of 
them. The dreadful persecutions 
during the proscriptions in the time 
of the Republic, the despair of the 
rich under the reign of sanguinary 
and greedy Emperors, the terror in- 
spired by the hordes of Goths, Van- 
dals, and barbarians of every descrip- 


ty, doubtless induced the inhabitants 
of Rome to throw their riches into 
the river, rather than let them fal! 
into the hands of the exterminator; 
of their families ; lastly, so many 
great Inundations, and so many bat: 
tles fought on the banks of the Ti- 
ber, must surely have increased the 
accumulation of precious articles, 
Have not even the bridges, with 
their ornaments, several times be- 
come the prey of the waves ? Have 
not the temples, the chapels, the al- 
tars, the statues, which adorned the 
banks of the river, been carried off 
by its current? Has not the island 
consecrated to Esculapius, once en 
tirely covered with marble, in the 
form of a ship, adorned at the ex- 
tremities with two rich and stately 
temples, been swallowed up by the 
waves’? The interruption of the 
navigation, from the bridge of the 
Janiculum to the bridge Sublicius, 
proves the immense quantity of ruins 
which impede it; and the marble 
daily taken from the Tiber, by the 
fishermen and boatmen, show their 
value. We will add the destruction 
of the works of art of the Mole ol 
Adrian, most of which must’ have 
fallen into the river, if we may judge 
by the direction of the line of at- 
tack. We must also remember the 
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Bridge, in consequence of which the 
whole army and the Emperor him- 
self were buried inthe waves. We 
mention also the ancient tradition, 
which says that at the establishment 
of Christianity the idols were thrown 
into the Tiber.”’ 

The enterprise, authorized by the 
government, on conditions stated in 
the prospectus, will be undertaken 
by means of 120 actions or shares, 
of 500 Roman scudi each, of which 
900 will be returned at the conclu- 
sion of the enterprise. The money 
will be paid into the hands of the 
Duke of Torlonia, banker to the 
government. The operation will 
begin the Ist of June, 1819, and 
conclude the last day of August. 

All the articles which may be found 
shall be put into one mass, and valu- 
ed by competent judges. The go- 
vernment shall have the right of 
pre-emption, and shall have an abate- 
ment of one-sixth. Whatever it de- 
clines taking may be exported, on 
payment of one-sixth of the value 
to the treasury. An hydraulic en- 
gineer, of the pontifical government, 
shall be joined to the committee who 
directs the search. The profits of 
the enterprise shall be divided as 
follows: T'wo-eighths to the govern- 
ment; one-eighth to the director of 
the undertaking, M. Naro ; and five- 
eighths to the holders of shares. 
The subscription remains open till 
the end of February next. Her 
Grace the Duchess of Devonshire is 
one of the persons who favour this 
great undertaking. 


MATTHEW GREGORY LEWIS, ESQ. 
Author of the * Monk,” &c. 


Tuts gentleman was the only son 
of Mr. Lewis, by Miss Sewell, whose 
family possessed a very considerable 
fortune, in the island of Jamaica. Af- 
ter living for some years together, a 
separation by mutual consent took 


Matthew Gregory Lewis, Esq. 
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place ; they both agreed, however, 
in one point, and that was a devoted 
attachment to their son, who was 
born in 1773. 

The elder Mr. Lewis, at this pe- 
riod, held a high and lucrative situa- 
tion under government, for being a 
man of considerable talents, great 
quickness, and unexampled dili- 
gence ; he occupied, during many 
years, the post of deputy secretary 
in the war office ; supposed, du- 
ring the height of the American 
contest, beside an allowance under 
the name of salary, to have pro- 
duced from fourteen to sixteen thou- 
sand pounds per annum! A sum 
unexampled at the present day! At 
length an inquiry having taken place, 
and the fees being withdrawn, he 
thought proper to retire, on a very 
handsome pension. 

Young Matthew received his edu- 
cation at Westminster School, after 
which he was sent abroad, with a 
very liberal allowance, to learn the 
German, having already obtained a 
facility inthe French. So soon as 
he had acquired a certain degree of 
familiarity with the vernacular 
tongue, at one of the numerous Ger- 
man universities, he applied himself 
to attain a notion of its literature, 
the most prominent character of 
which, at that period, was the won- 
derful, in which he himself greatly 
delighted. Instead of studying his- 
tory, or delighting in biography; the 
former of which might have stored 
his mind with useful facts, while the 
latter would have aflorded many 
brilliant examples for his future con- 
duct, our volatile Englishman ad- 
dicted himself to romance and the 
drama, whence he doubtless imbibed 
that taste for the marvellous, which 
never wholly abandoned him; ac- 
companied, at the same time, with a 
certain looseness of expression, 
which at home, produced disgust in- 
stead of approbation. Accordingly, 
while abroad, he composed the 
‘© Monk,” a work by which he him- 
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self was ever afterwards designated.* 
For thestory,.on which itis founded, 
he was however indebted to his na- 
tive country ; it having originated 
in a tale in the Guardian. 

This publication, which appeared 
soon after his return to England, at- 
tracted no small degree of attention. 
The pruriency of several of the pas- 
gages, was greatly condemned by 
some, while others, overlooking this 
licentiousness, in the first produc- 
tion of a very young man, praised 
him on account of his early genius. 

It was deemed prudent, however, 
to call in all the copies possible to 
be obtained ; as many parts of the 
story did not exactly comport with 
our manners, were not deemed pro- 
per for the youth of either sex ; 
and seem but little adapted to the 
pen of a legislator. It has been 
said, indeed, that one of our socie- 
ties. for the protection of morals, 
threatened a prosecution, and that 
the Attorney General of that day, 
actually commenced one, in the 
Court of King’s Bench. 

Nearly at the same time, Mr. 
Lewis, instigated partly by hope, 
and partly by curiosity, determined 
to obtain a seat in Parliament ; and 
he was accordingly returned for the 
borough of Hindon, where he was 
utterly unknown. But if his mind 
was fired with ambition, on this oc- 
casion, he experienced nothing but 
disappointment ; for he had not been 
formed either by nature or educa- 
tion. to exhibit that popular species 
of eloquence, which finds admirers 
either on one side or another of the 
House of Commons. He accordingly 
sat during a whole Parliament, with- 
out attracting public notice, or even 
endeavouring to render himself dis- 
tinguished. At the dissolution, there- 
fore, he retired from a situation in 
which the expense proved both great 
and certain, while no possible ad- 
vantage could be expected. 


* Monk Lewis. 
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Mr. Lewis had no sooner retired 
from his political duties, than he ap- 
plied himself to those of a far differ- 
ent, but more congenial kind Ha- 
ving, as has already been observed, 
failed in the House of Commons, he 
now designed to court applause in 
the theatre, and the ex-member for 
Hindon, in 1797, accordingly ob- 
tained great success in Drury-Lane, 
by his ‘‘ Castle Spectre,” a musical 
drama, which drew crowded and ap- 
plauding houses. He afterwards 
composed several tragedies and co- 
medies, and on the loss of the gallant 
Sir John Moore, published a poeti- 
cal tribute to his memory. 

On the death of his father, Mr. 
Lewis came into the possession of 
very considerable plantations in the 
West-Indies, beside a large sum in 
money. The former of these be- 
quests imposed a duty upon him, 
and he accordingly determined to 
fulfil it, in a maaner highly honour- 
able to himself. On this occasion, 
perhaps, the ardour of his imagina- 
tion proved highly favourable to the 
best interests of humanity. He was 
now the master of several hundred 
slaves, daily subjugated to the whips 
of their black drivers, who were 
urged, perhaps, by the cruelty, the 
caprice, or the malevolence of a 
white task-master insensible to pity, 
and hardened by long residence, 
under a scorching sun, and the con- 
tagion of example, into the grossest 
insensibility. Was he to remain a 
co-partner with these men in guilt ? 
Was he to trust a “‘ gang,’’ as it ig 
called, of negroes, entirely to their 
management and discretion? Was 
he to be a participator, although 
both a distant and unconscious one, 
intheir crimes ? Actuated by these 
generous ideas, he determined to 
trust no longer to the interested re- 
ports of others. Instigated by the 
noblest, most delicate, and most be- 
nign feelings, he resolved to encoun- 
ter all the inconveniences of a long 
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unhealthy season, in compliance to 
what he deemed an imperative duty ! 
Mr. Lewis accordingly embarked in 
1817, for Jamaica, and after a resi- 
dence of some time there, took his 
passage for England. But the cli- 
mate had already inflicted a mortal 
disease, and he died in the spring of 
1818, while passing through the 
gulf of Florida. 

He was never married, and yet 
seemed calculated to render that 
state happy; for his manners were 
elegant, his. wit sparkling, and his 
conversation polished and agreeable. 
In his person he was small, but’ his 
face was expressive, and his eye 
keen and penetrating. 

Thus died, at the age of forty- 
five, Matthew Gregory Lewis, a 
martyr to the cause of humanity. 
Instigated solely by the commenda- 
ble desire of ascertaining the happi- 
ness or misery of the negro slaves 
on his plantations, he passed the tro- 
pic, and encountered the maladies 
incident to a climate but little favour- 
able to European constitutions. Alas, 
the result is not yet, and perhaps 
never will be known. — [t is impossi- 
ble to find either comfort or morals 
in a state of bondage, and this truth 
has been consecrated by Homer, 
more than three thousand years ago. 
The song and the dance, when the 
mind is diverted fora moment from 
iis miseries, are but very equivocal 
proofs of happiness: for we per- 
ceive, at this very moment, in some 
remote portions of Europe itself, 
many unhappy men, born in a state 
of villanage, who dance to the clink 
of their own chains! | What the de- 
ductions made by personal inspec- 
tion might have been, we are still 
ignorant of; but if he determined to 
alleviate their present sufferings, to 
encourage marriage, to promote mo- 
rals, to afford rewards for meritori- 
ous actions, and, above all, to en- 
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he deserves no common degree of 
applause. In this case, we pro- 
nounce him to have been actuated 
with principles worthy of that best 
species of heroes—not the destroy- 
ers, but the benefactors of the hu- 
man species. 

At any rate, Mr, Lewis déserves 
a high degree of praise ; for he is, 
perhaps, the first Englishman who 
ever crossed the Atlantic for the 
purpose of inquiring into the precise 
state of those consigned by Provi- 
dence to his mercy and compassion. 
May his example incite others to 
follow so bright a model; and al- 
though their motive cannot be more 
pure, we trust that their fate will 
prove less disastrous ! 
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BARON HUMBOLDT’S LAST VOLUME. 


Personal Narrative of Travels to the 
Equinoctial Regions of the New 
Continent. Vol. 4. London, 1819. 


For ten years past, Baron Hum- 
boldt has been engaged in publishing, 
in detached parts, his learned and 
interesting observations and discove- 
ries in the interior regions of South- 
America, and New- Mexico. 

In Europe his various works have 
been eagerly sought after, and the 
learned and curious inguirers of 
France, England, and Germany, have 
complimented this celebrated tra- 
veller with the highest eulogiums. 
The calculating, and to us, the 
tedious manner fm which the Baron 
continues to yield to the eager curi- 
osity of the world his scientific re- 
searches, and his adventures, may 
have the effect of continually re- 
freshing our memory with the recol- 
‘lection of his former works, and 
keeping alive the interest derived 
from his new and successive pub- 
lications ; but, the lapse of twenty 
years that has occurred since his 
travels in those regions, and the 
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dreadful revolutions that have since 
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convulsed, and are still continuing to 
ravage those devoted regions, are 
diverting our minds to the interest 
that would be excited by more re- 
cent description. Of the former 
volumes of this narrative, two only 
have been printed in this country, 
and the remainder, we presume, will 
not be republished until the termi- 
nation of the series can be disco- 
vered, as it can hardly be expected 
that any bookseller will venture 
again to begin a work of such indefi- 
nite extent 

Taking his departure from Ca- 
raccas, he describes the mountainous 
regions of San Pedro, and of Los 
Teques, La Victoria, the Valleys of 
Aragua, the Lake of Tacarigua, the 
Hot Springs of Mariara ; then descends 
toward the coasts of Porto Cabello ; 
describes the mountains that sepa- 
rate the valleys of Aragua from the 
Llanos of Caraccas, Villa de Cura, 
Parapara, the great Llanos, or Plains, 
Calabozo, San Fernando De Apure ; 
descends the river Apure to its: con- 
fluence with the great Oroonoko ; 
and ascends the Orooneko beyond 
the mountains of Encuramada, Uru- 
ana, Baraguam, the mouth of the 
Meta, and above the Cataracts of 
the Oroonoko, where the volume 
abruptly terminates. The closing 
part of this interesting voyage will 
undoubtedly be in due time laid be- 
fore the public, who can only await 
with exemplary patience the time 
that may suit the learned traveller 
to publish the remainder, or the 
conclusion of his ebservations. In 
the mean time, we propose to pre- 
sent our readers with such portions 
of his recently published and most 
interesting volume, as we may find 
suitable to our pages. 


We left Caraccas on the 7th of Fe- 
bruary, in the cool of the evening, 
and began our journey to the Oroo- 
noko. The remembrance of that de- 
parture is more painful to us now 
than it was some years ago. Our 
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friends have perished in the sangui- 
nary revolutions, which have succes- 
sively given liberty to those distant 
regions, and deprived them of it. 
The house which we inhabited is 
now a heap of ruins. Tremendous 
earthquakes have changed the sur- 
face of the soil. ‘The city, which I 
have described, has disappeared ; 
and on the same spot, on the ground 
fissured in various directions, another 
city is slowly rising. Already those 
heaps of ruins, the grave of a nu- 
merous population, are become anew 
the habitation of men. 

In retracing changes of so general 
an interest, I shall be led to notice 
events that took place long after my 
return to Europe. I shall pass over 
in silence the popular commotions, 
and the modifications which the 
state of society has undergone, Mo- 
dern nations, careful of their own 
remembrance, snatch from oblivion 
the history of human revolutions, 
which is that of ardent passions, and 
inveterate hatred. It is not the same 
with respect to the revolutions of 
the physical world. These are de- 
scribed with the least accuracy when 
they happen to coincide with the pe- 
riod of civil dissentions. Earth- 
quakes, and the eruptions of volca- 
noes, strike the imagination by the 
evils which are their necessary con- 
sequence. ‘Tradition seizes in pre- 
ference whatever ts vague and mar- 
vellous ; and amid great public ca- 
lamities, as in private misfortunes, 
man seems to shun that light which 
leads us to discover the real causes 
of events, and recognise the circum- 
stances by which they are attended. 
I have thought proper to record in 
this work all I have been able to 
collect, with certainty, respecting 
the earthquake of the 26th of March, 
1812, which destroyed the town of 
Caraccas ; and by which more than 
twenty thousand persons perished, 
almost at the same instant, in the 
province of Venezuela. The inter- 
course which I have kept up with 
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persons of all classes has enabled 
me to compare the description of 
many eye-witnesses, and to interro- 
gate them on objects that may throw 
light on physical science in general. 
The traveller, being the historian of 
nature, should authenticate the dates 
of great catastrophes, examine their 
connection and mutual relations, and 
mark, in the rapid course of ages, 
in this continual progress of succes- 
sive changes, those fixed points with 
which other catastrophes may one 
day be compared. All epochas ap- 
proach each other in the immensity 
of time comprehended in the history 
of nature. Years passed away seem 
but a few instants ; and if the physi- 
cal descriptions of a country do not 
excite a very powerful and general 
interest, they have, at least, the ad- 
vantage of never becoming old. Si- 
milar considerations, no doubt, led 
Mr. De la Condamine to describe, in 
his Voyage d l’Equateur, the memo- 
rable eruptions* of the volcano of 
Cotopaxi, which took place long af- 
ter his departure from Quito. Fol- 
lowing the example of this celebra- 
ted traveller, | think I shall the less 
deserve blame, as the events which I 
am going to relate will serve to elu- 
cidate the theory of volcanic reac- 
tions, or the influence of a system of 
volcanoes on a vast space of circum- 
Jacent country. 

At the time that Mr. Bonpland and 
myself inhabited the provinces of 
New Andalusia, Nueva Barcelona, 
and Caraccas, a general opinion pre- 
vailed; that the easternmost parts of 
these coasts were the most exposed 
to the destructive effects of earth- 
quakes. The inhabitants of Cumana 
dreaded the valley of Caraccas, on 
account of its damp and variable cli- 
mate, and its gloomy and foggy sky 3 
while the inhabitants of that tem- 
perate valley considered Cumana as 


* Those of the 30th of November, 1744, and 


of the 3d of September, 1750. (Introd. Hist. 
Pp. 156 and 160.) 


a town where only a burning air was 
breathed, and where the soil is pe- 
riodically agitated by violent com- 
motions. Forgetful of the overthrow 
of Riobamba, and other very eleva- 
ted towns ; ignorant that the penin- 
sula of Araya, composed of mica- 
slate, has partaken of the commo- 
tions of the calcareous coast of 
Cumana;_ well-informed persons 
thought they perceived motives of 
security in the structure of the pri- 
mitive rocks of Caraccas, as well as 
in the elevated situation of this val- 
ley. Religious ceremonies celebra- 
ted at La Guayra, and even in the 
capital, in the middle of the night,* 
recalled, no doubt, to their memory, 
that the province of Venezuela had 
been subject, at intervals, to earth- 
quakes ; but dangers that seldom re- 
cur, are slightly feared. Cruel ex- 
perience destroyed, in 1811, the 
charm of theory, and of popular 
opinions. Caraccas, situate in the 
mountains, three degrees west of 
Cumana, and five degrees west of 
the volcanoes of the Caribbee islands, 
has felt greater shocks than were 
ever experienced on the coast of Pa- 
ria or New Andalusia. 

At my arrival in Terra Firma, ! 
was struck with the connection of 
two physical events, the destruction 
of Cumana on the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1797, and the eruption of the 
volcanoes in the smaller West India 
islands.{| This connection has been 
again manifested in the destruction 
of Caraccas on the 26th of March, 
1812. The volcano of Guadaloupe 
seemed to have reacted, in 1797, on 
the coasts of Cumana. Fifteen years 
after, it was a volcano situate nearer 
the continent, that of St. Vincent’s, 
which appeared to have extended it’s 
influence as far as Caraccas and the 





* For instance, the nocturnal procession of 
the 2lst of October, instituted in commemora- 
tion of the great earthquake which took place 
on that day of the month, at one in the morn- 
ing, in 1778. Other very violent shocks were 
those of 1641, 1703, and 1802. 








+ See vol, ii. p. 231. 
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banks of the Apure. It is possible 
that, at these two epochas, the cen- 
tre of the explosion was at an im- 
mense depth, equally distant from 
the regions toward which the motion 
was propagated at the surface of the 
globe. ‘ 

From the beginning of 1811 till 
1813, a vast extent of the earth,* 
limited by the meridian of the Azores, 
the valley of the Ohio, the Cordil- 
leras of New Grenada, the coasts of 
Venezuela, and the volcanoes of the 
smaller West India islands, has been 
shaken almost at the same time by 
commotions ;. which may be attribu- 
ted to subterraneous fires. The fol- 
lowing series of phenomena seems 
to indicate communications at enor- 
mous distances. On the 30th of Ja- 
nuary, 1811, a submarine volcano 
appeared near the island of St. Mi- 
chael, one of the Azores. Ata 
place where the sea was sixty fa- 
thoms deep, a rock appeared above 
the surface of the waters. The 
heaving up of the softened crust of 
the globe appears to have preceded 
the eruption of flames by the crater,} 
as had already been observed at the 
volcanoes of Jorullo in Mexico, and 
at the apparition of the little island 
of Kameni near Santorino. The 
new islet of the Azores was at first 
nothing more than a shoal ; but on 
the 15th of January an eruption, 
which lasted six days, enlarged its 
extent, and carried it progressively 
to the height of fifty toises above the 
surface of the sea. This new land, 
of which Captain Tillard hastened 
to take possession in the name of the 
British government, calling it Sabrina 
island, was nine hundred toises in 
diameter. It has again, it seems, 
been swallowed up by the ocean. 
This is the third time that submarine 
volcanoes have presented this ex- 
traordinary spectacle near the island 


* Between the latitudes of 5° and 36° North. 
a the meridians of 31° and 91° West from 
aris. 


+ See vol. i. p. 240. 
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of St. Michael; and, as if the erup- 
tions of these volcanoes were~ sub- 
ject to a regular period, owing toa 
certain accumulation of elastic fluids, 
the island raised up has appeared at 
intervals of ninety-one or ninety- 
two years.* It is to be regretted 
that, notwithstanding the proximity 
of the spot, no European govern- 
ment, or learned society, has sent 
natural philosophers and geologists 
to the Azores, to investigate a phe- 
nomenon which would throw so much 
light on the history of volcanoes, 
and on that of the globe in general. 

At the time of the appearance of 
the new island of Sabrina, the small- 
er West India islands, situate eight 
hundred leagues to the south-west 
of the Azores, experienced frequent 
earthquakes. More than two hun- 
dred shocks were felt from the month 
of May, 1811, to April, 1812, in the 
island of St. Vincent; one of the 
three where there are still active 
volcanoes. The commotion did not 
remain circumscribed to that insular 
portion of Eastern America. From 
the 16th of December, 1811, the 
earth was almost incessantly agitated 
in the valleys of the Mississippi, the 
Arkansas, and the Ohio. The oscil- 
lations were more feeble on the east 
of the Alleghanies than to the west 
of these mountains, in Tennessee 
and Kentucky. ‘They were accom- 
panied by a great subterraneous 
noise, coming from the south-west. 
At the spots between New Madrid 
and Little Prairie, as at the Saline, 
north of Cincinnati, in latitude 37° 
45’, the shocks were felt every day, 
nay, almost every hour, during seve- 
ral months. The whole of these 
phenomena lasted from the 16th of 


* Malte Brun, Geogra. Univ. vol. iii. p. 177— 
180. There remains, however, some doubt re- 
specting the éruption of 1628, which some place 
in 1638. The rising always happened near the 
‘sland of St. Michael, though not identically on 
the same spot. It is remarkable that the small 
sland of 1720 reached the same elevation as 
he island of Sabrinain 1811. See above, vol. i: 
chap. i. p. 95. 
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December, 1811, till the year 18153. 
The commotion, confined at first to 
the south, in the valley of the lower 
Mississippi, appeared to advance 
slowly toward the north.* 

At the same period, when this long 
series of earthquakes began in the 
Transalleghanian States, in the month 
of December, 181i, the town of 
Caraccas felt the first shock in calm 
and serene weather. ‘This coinci. 
dence. of phenomena was probably 
not accidental ; for we must not for- 
get that, notwithstanding the distance 
which separates these countries, the 
low grounds of Louisiana, and the 
coasts of Venezuela and Cumana, 
belong to the same basin, that of the 
Gulf of Mexico. This Mediterra- 
nean sea, with several outlets, runs 
from the south-east to the north- 
west; and an ancient prolongation 
of it seems to be found in those vast 
plains, rising gradually thirty, fifty, 
and eighty toises} above the level of 
the ocean, covered with secondary 
formations, and watered by the Ohio, 
the Missouri, the Arkansas, and the 
Mississippi. When we consider ge- 
ologically the basin of the Caribbean 
sea, and of the Gulf of Mexico, we 
find it bounded on the south by. the 
chain of the coast of Venezuela and 
the Cordilleras of Merida and Pam- 
plona ; onthe east by the mountains 
of the West India islands, and the 
Alleghanies ; on the west by the 
Andes of Mexico, and the Stony 
Mountains ;{ and on the north by 
very inconsiderable elevations which 
separate the Canadian lakes from the 
rivers that flow into the Mississippi. 


* See the interesting description of these 
earthquakes, given by Mr. M'tchill, in the 
Trans, of the Liter. and Phil. Soc. of New 
York, vol. i. p. 281—308; and by Mr. Drake, 
in the Nat, and Stat, View of Cincinnati, p. 
232—238. 

+ Cincinnati, situated on the Ohio, in latitude 
39° 6 min. has only eighty-five toises absolute 
elevation. 

{ It is with regret I use this vague and im- 
proper denomination, which is given to the 
northern prolongation of the mountains of New 
Mexico. I should prefer the name of Chippe- 
wan Range, which Mr. Drake (Stat. View of 
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More than two-thirds of this basin 
are covered with water. It is bor- 
dered by two ranges of active volca- 
noes; to the east, in the Caribbee 
islands, between the latitudes of 13° 
and 16°; and to the west in the Cor- 
dilleras of Nicaragua, Guatimala, and 
Mexico, between 11° and 20°. 
When we reflect that the great earth- 
quake at Lisbon, of the Ist of No- 
vember, 1755, was felt almost at the 
same moment on the coasts of Swe- 
den, at lake Ontario, and at the island 
of Martinico, it will not appear too 
daring to suppose, that all this basin 
of the West Indies, from Cumana 
and Caraccas as far as the plains of 
Louisiana, may be simultaneously 
agitated by commotions proceeding 
from the same centre of action. 

An opinion very generally pre- 
vails on the coasts of Terra Firma, 
that earthquakes become more fre- 
quent when electric explosions have 
been very rare during some years. 
It is thought to have been observed, 
at Cumana and Caraccas, that the 
rains were less frequently attended 
with thunder from the year 1792; and 
the total destruction of Cumana in 
1797, and the commotions felt* in 
1800, 1801, and 1802, at Maracaibo, 
Porto Cabello, and Caraccas, have 
not failed to be attributed to “an 
accumulation of electricity in the in- 
terior of the earth.” It would be 
difficult for a person who has lived 
a long time in New Andalusia, or in 
the low regions of Peru, to deny 
that the season the most to-be dread- 
ed, from the frequency of earth- 
quakes, is that of the beginning of 


Cincinnati, p. 91.) and other geographers of 
the United States, begin to substitute for the 
received denomination of Stony Mountains ; but 
nations almost of the same name, very distant 
from each other, and speaking different langua- 
ges, the Chippeways of the sources of the Mis- 
sissippi, and the Chepewyans of the Slave 
Lake, described by Pike and Mackenzie, may 
occasion those mountains to the south and 
south-west of the great Canadian lakes, which 
lie east and west, to be confounded with 
the Stony Mountains, which run north and 
south. 
* Depons, vol. i. p. 125. 
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the rains, which is, however, the 
time of thunder storms. The at- 
mosphere, and the slate of the sur- 
face of the globe, seem to have an 
influence unknown to us on the 
changes produced at great depths ; 
and I believe, that the connection 
which some persons pretend to re- 
cognise between the absence of 
thunder storms and the frequency of 
earthquakes, is rather a physical hy- 
pothesis, framed by the half-learned 
of the country, than the result of 
long experience. ‘The cvincidence 
of certain phenomena may be fa- 
voured by chance. The extraor- 
dinary commotions felt almost con- 
tinually during two years on the bor- 
ders of the Mississippi and the Ohio, 
and which coincided in 1812 with 
those of the valley of Caraccas, were 
preceded at Louisiana by a year al- 
most exempt from thunder storms.* 
Every mind was again struck with 
this phenomenon. Wecannot deem 
it strange that in the country of 
Franklin a great predilection is re- 
tained for explanations founded on 
the theory of electricity. 

The shock felt at Caraccas in the 
month of December, 1811, was’ the 
only one that preceded the horrible 
catastrophe of the 26th of March, 
1812. The inhabitants of Terra 
Firma were ignorant of the agita- 
tions of the volcano in the island of 
St. Vincent on one side, and on the 
other, of those that were felt in the 
basin of the Mississippi, where, on 
the 7th and 8th of February, 1812, 
the earth was day and night in per- 
petual oscillation. A great drought 
prevailed at this period in the pro- 
vince of Venezuela. Not a single 
drop of rain had fallen at Caraccas, 
or in the country ninety leagues 
round, during the five months which 
preceded the destruction of the ca- 
pital. The 26th of March was are- 
markably hot day. The air was 


* vent of New York, vol. i. p. 285; Drake, 
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calm, and the sky unclouded. It was 
Holy Thursday, and a great part of 
the population was assembled in the 
churches. Nothing seemed to pre- 
sage the calamities of the day. At 
seven minutes after four in the after- 
noon the first shock was felt ; it was 
sufficiently powerful to make the 
bells of the churches toll ; it lasted 
five or six seconds, during which time 
the ground was in a continual undu- 
lating movement, and seemed to 
heave up like a boiling liquid. The 
danger was thought to be past, when 
a tremendous subterraneous noise 
was heard, resembling the rolling of 
thunder, but louder, and of longer 
continuance, than that heard within 
the tropics in time of storms. This 
noise preceded a perpend' cular mo- 
tion of three or four seconds, follow- 
ed by an undulatory movement some: 
what longer. The shocks were in 
opposite directions, from north to 
south, and from east to west. No- 
thing could resist the movement 
from beneath upward, and undula- 
tions crossing each other. The 
town of Caraccas was entirely over- 
thrown. Thousands of the inhabi- 
tants (between nine and ten thou- 
sand) were buried under the ruins 
of the houses and churches. The 
procession had not yet set out ; but 
the crowd was so great in the 
churches, that nearly three or four 
thousand persons were crushed by 
the fall of their vaulted roofs. The 
explosion was stronger toward the 
north, in that part of the town situ- 
ate nearest the mountain of Avila, 
and the Silla. The churches of La 
Trinidad and Alta Gracia, which 
were more than one hundred and 
fifty feet high, and the naves of which 
were supported by pillars of twelve 
or fifteen feet diameter, left a mass 
of ruins scarcely exceeding five or 
six feet in elevation. The sinking 


of the ruins has been so considera- 
ble that there now scarcely remain 


any vestiges of pillars or columns. 
The barracks, called El Quartel de 
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San Carlos, situate farther north of 
the church of the Trinity, on the 
road from the custom-house de la 
Pastora, almost entirely disappeared. 
A regiment of troops of the line, 
that was assembled under arms, ready 
to join the procession, was, with the 
exception of a few men, buried un- 
der the ruins of this great edifice. 
Nine tenths of the fine town of Ca- 
raccas were entirely destroyed. The 
walls of the houses that wére not 
thrown down, as those of the street 
San Juan, near the Capuchin Hospi- 
tal, were cracked in such a manner 
that it was impossible to run the risk 
of inhabiting them. The effects of 
the earthquake were somewhat less 
violent in the western and southern 
parts of the city, between the prin- 
cipal square and the ravine of Cara- 
guata. There, the cathedral, sup- 
ported by enormous buttresses, re- 
mains standing.* 

Estimating at nine or ten thousand 
the number of the dead in the city 
of Caraccas, we do not include those 
unhappy persons who, dangerously 
wounded, perished several months 
after, for want of food and proper 
care. Thenight of Holy Thursday 
presented the most distressing scene 
of desolation and sorrow. That 
thick cloud of dust which, rising 
above the ruins, darkened the sky 
like a fog, had settled on the ground. 
No shock was felt, and never was a 
night more calm or more serene. 
The Moon, nearly full, illumined the 
rounded domes of the Silla, and the 
aspect of the sky formed a perfect 
contrast to that of the earth, covered 
with the dead, and heaped with ruins. 
Mothers were seen bearing in their 
arms their children, whom they 
hoped to recal to life. Desolate fa- 
milies wandered through the city, 
seeking a brother, a husband, a friend, 
of whose fate they were ignorant, 
and whom they believed to be lost 


* Sur le-Tremblement de Terre de Venezu- 
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in the crowd. The people pressed 
along the streets, which could no 
more be recognized but by long lines 
of ruins. 

All the calamities experienced in 
the great catastrophes of Lisbon, 
Messina, Lima, and Riobamba, were 
renewed on the fatal day of the 26th 
of March, 1812. ‘* The wounded, 
buried under the ruins, implored, by 
their cries, the help of the passers 
by, and nearly two thousand were 
dug out. Never was pity displayed 
in a more affecting manner ; never 
had it been seen more ingeniously 
active than in the efforts employed to 
save the miserable victims whose 
groans reached the .ear.  Imple- 
ments for digging, and clearing away 
the ruins, were entirely wanting ; 
and the people were obliged to use 
their bare hands to disinter the liv- 
ing. The wounded, as well as the 
sick who had escaped from the hos- 
pitals, were laid on the banks of the 
small river Guayra. They found no 
shelter but the foliage of trees. 
Beds, linen to dress the wounds, in- 
struments of surgery, medicines, and 
objects of the most urgent necessity, 
were buried under the ruins. Every 
thing, even food, was wanting during 
the first days. Water became alike 
scarce in the interior of the city. 
The commotion had rent the pipes 
of the fouutains ; the falling in of the 
earth had choaked up the springs 
that supplied them ; and it became 
necessary, in order to have water, to 
go down to the river Guayra, which 
was considerably swelled ; and then 
vessels to convey the water were 
wanting. 

‘* There remained a duty to be 
fulfilled toward the dead, enjoined 
at once by piety, and the dread of 
infection. It being impossible to 
inter so many thousand corpses, 
half buried under the ruins, com- 
missaries were appointed to burn 
the bodies: and for this purpose 
funeral piles were erected between 








ela, en 1812, par M. Delpecke. MS. 


'the heaps of ruins. This ceremony 
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lasted several days. Amid so many 
public calamities, the people devo- 
ted themselves to those religious 
duties, which they thought were the 
most fitted to appease the wrath of 
Heaven. Some, assembling in pro- 
cessions, sung funeral hymns ; 
others, in a state of distraction, con- 
fessed themselves aloud in the 
streets. In this town was now re- 
peated what had been remarked in 
the province of Quito, after the 
tremendous earthquake of 1797: a 
number of marriages were con- 
tracted between persons, who had 
neglected for many years to sanction 
their union by the sacerdotal bene- 
diction. Children found parents, by 
whom they had never till then been 
acknowledged ;_ restitutions were 
promised by persons, who had ne- 
ver been accused of fraud ; and fa- 
milies, who had long been enemies, 
were drawn together by the tie of 
common calamity. If this feeling 
seemed to calm the passions of some, 
and open the heart to pity, it had a 
contrary effect on others, rendering 
them more rigid and inhuman. In 
great calamities vulgar minds pre- 
serve stillless goodness than strength : 
misfortune acts in the same manner, 
as the pursuits of literature and the 
study of nature ; their happy influ- 
ence is felt only by a few, giving 
more ardour to sentiment, more ele- 
vation to the thoughts, and more be- 
nevolence to the disposition. 

‘* Shocks as violent as_ those, 
which in the space of one minute* 
overthrew the city of Caraccas, 
could not be confined to a small por- 
tion of the continent. Their fatal 
effects extended as far as the pro- 
vinces of Venezuela, Varinas, and 
Maracaybo, along the coast; and 
still more to the inland mountains. 


* The duration of the earthquake, that is to 
say, the whole of the movements cf undulation 
and rising (wundulaceon y trepidacion,) which 
occasioned the horrible catastrophe of the 26th 
of March, 1812, was estimated by some at 50”; 
by others at 1’ 12" 
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La Guayra, Mayquetia, Antimano, 
Baruta, La Vega, San Felipe, and 
Merida, were almost entirely de- 
stroyed. The number of the dead 
exceeded four or five thousand at 
La Guayra, and at the town of San 
Felipe, near the copper mines of 
Aroa. It appears, that it was ona 
line running East-North-East, and 
West-South-West, from La Guayra 
and Caraccas to the lofty mountains 
of Nidguitao and Merida, that the 
violence of the earthquake was 
principally directed. It was feit in 
the kingdom of New Grenada from 
the branches of the high Sierra de 
Santa Martha* as far as Santa Fe de 
Bogota and Honda, on the banks of 
the Magdalena, one hundred and 
eighty leagues from Caraccas.. It 
was every where more violent in 
the Cordilleras of gneiss and mica- 
slate, or immediately at their foot, 
than in the plains: and this differ- 
ence was particularly striking in 
the savannahs of Varinas and Cassa- 
nara. (This is easily explained ac- 
cording to the system of those geo- 
logists, who admit. that all the chains 
of mountains, volcanic and not volca- 
nic, have been formed by being 
raised up. as if through crevices.) 
In the valleys of Aragua, situate be- 
tween Caraccas and the town of San 
Felipe, the commotions were very 
weak; and La Victoria, Maracay, 
and Valencia, scarcely suffered at 
all, notwithstanding their proximity 
to the capital. At Valecillo, a few 
leagues from Valencia, the earth, 
opening, threw out such an immense 
quantity of water, that it formed a 
new torrent. The same phenome- 
non took place near Porto-CabeHo.} 
On the other hand, the lake of Ma- 
racaybo diminished sensibly. At 
Coro no commotion was felt, though 


* As far as Villa de Los Remedios, and even 
to Carthagena. : 

+ It is asserted, that in the mountains of Arda, 
the ground, immediately after the great shocks, 
was found covered with a very fine and white 
earth, which appeared to have been projected 








\ through crevices, 
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the town is situate upon the coast, 
between other towns which suffered 
from the earthquake.’’* Fishermen, 
who had passed the day of the 26th 
of March in the island of Orchila, 
thirty leagues North-East of La 
Guayra, felt no shock. ‘These dif- 
ferences, in. the direction and pro- 
pagation of the shock, are probably 
owing to the peculiar arrangement 
of the stony strata. 

Having thus traced the effects of 
the earthquake to the West of Ca- 
raccas, as far as the snowy monun- 
tains of Santa Marta, and the table 
land of Santa Fe de Bogota, we will 
proceed to consider their action on 
the country East of the capital. 
I'he commotions were very violent 
heyond Caurimare, in the valley of 
Capaya, where they extended as far 
as the. meridian of Cape Codera: 
but it is extremely remarkable, that 
they were very feeble on the coasts 
of Nueva-Barcelona, Cumana, and 
Paria; though these coasts are the 
continuation of the shore of La 
Guayra, and formerly known to have 
been often agitated by subterraneous 
commotions. Admitting that the 
destruction of the four towns of Ca- 
raccas, La Guayra, San Felipe, aud 
Merida, may be attributed to a vol- 
canic focus placed under or near 
the island of St. Vincent, it may be 
conceived, that the motion might 
have been propagated from North- 
East to North-West} in a line pass- 
ing through the islands of Los Her- 
manos, near Blanquilla, without 
touching the coasts of Araya, Cu- 
mana, and Nuyeva-Barcelona. ‘This 
propagation of the shock might even 
have taken place, without the inter- 
mediate points at the surface of the 
globe, the Hermanos Islands for in- 
stance, having felt any commotion.* 
This phenomenon is frequently re- 

marked at Peru and Mexico, in 


* Apuntamientos sobre las principales Cir- 
cumstancias del Terremoto FA Caracas, por 
Don Manuel Palacio Farardo. MS. 

+ Nearly ina line directed South, 64° west. 
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earthquakes which have followed 
during ages a determinate direction. 
The ‘inhabitants of the Andes say 
with simplicity, speaking of an inter- 
mediary ground, which is not af- 
fected by the general motion, ‘ that 
it forms a bridge”’ (que hace puente :) 
as if they meant to indicate by this 
expression, that the undulations are 
propagated at an immense depth 
under an inert rock. 

Fifteen or eighteen hours after 
the great catastrophe, the ground 
remained tranquil. The night, as 
we have already observed, was fine 
and calm; and the commotions did 
not recommence till after the 27th. 
They were then attended with a 
very loud and long continued subter- 
ranean noise (bramido.) The in- 
habitants of Caraccas wandered into 
the country ; but the villages and 
farms having suffered as much as the 
town, they could find no shelter till 
they were beyond the mountains of 
Los ‘Teques, in the valleys of Ara- 
gua, and in the Llanos or Savannahs. 
No less than fifteen oscillations were 
often felt in one day. On the 5th 
of April there was almost as violent 
an earthquake as that which over- 
threw the capital. During several 
hours the ground was in a state of 
perpetual undulation. Large masses 
of earth fell in the mountains ; and 
enormous rocks were detached from 
the Silla of Caraccas. It was even 
asserted, and this opinion prevails 
still in the country, that the two 
domes of the Silla sunk fifty or sixty 
toises; but this assertion is founded 
on no measurement whatever. I 
am informed, that in the province of 
Quito also, the people, at every pe- 
riod of great commotions, imagine 
that the volcano of Tunguragua is 
diminished in height.—It has been 
affirmed, in many descriptions pub- 
lished of the destruction of Caraccas, 
‘that the mountain of the Silla is 
an extinguished volcano; that a 
great quantity of volcanic substances 
are found on the road from La 
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Guayra to Caraccas ;* that the rocks 
do not present any regular stratifica- 
tion ; and.that every thing bears the 
stamp of the action of fire.’ It is 
even added, *‘ that, twelve years be- 
fore the great catastrophe, Mr. Bon- 
pland and myself, from our physical 


*See the account given by Mr. Drouet of 
Guadaloupe, translated in the Trans. of New. 
York, vol. i. p. 308 The author, in giving 
to the Silla nine hundred toises of absolute 
height, has confounded the height of the moun- 
tain, in my measurement, above the level of the 
sea, with its height above the valley of Carac 


‘cas, which makes a difference of four hundred 


and sixty toises. 
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and mineralogical researches, had 
considered the Silla as a very dange- 
rous neighbour to the city, because 
that mountain contained a great 
quantity of sulphur, and that the 
commotions must come from the 
North-East.”’ It is seldom that na- 
tural philosophers have to justify 
themselves for an accomplished pre- 
diction ; but I think it my duty to 
combat ideas that are too easily 
adopted on the local causes of earth- 
quakes. 








VARIETY. 


THE MILK TREE. 

Amip the great number of curious 
phenomena which have presented 
themselves to me in the course of 
my travels, I confess there are few 
that have so powerfully affected my 
imagination as the aspect of the cow- 
tree Whatever relates to milk, 
whatever regards corn, inspires an 
interest, which is not merely that of 
the physical knowledge of things, 
but is connected with another order 
of ideas and sentiments. We can 
scarcely conceive how the human 
race could exist without farinaceous 
substances, and without that nourish- 
ing juice which the breast of the 
mother contains, and which is appro- 
priated to the long feebleness of the 
infant. The amylaceous matter of 
corn, the object of religious venera- 
tion among so many nations, ancient 
and modern, is diffused ir the seeds, 
and deposited in the roots of vege- 
tables ; milk, which serves us as an 
aliment, appears to us exclusively 
the produce of animal organization. 
Such are the impressions we have 
received in our earliest infancy ; such 
is also. the source of that astonish- 
ment which seizes us at the aspect 
of the tree just described. It 1s not 
here the solemn shades of forests, 








the majestic course of rivers, the 
mountains wrapped in eternal frost, 
that excite our emotion. <A few 
drops of vegetable juice recal to our 
minds all the powerfulness and the 
fecundity of nature. On the barren 
flank of a rock grows a tree with co- 
riaceous and dry leaves. Its large 
woody roots can scarcely penetrate 
into the stone. For several months 
of the year not a single shower 
moistens its foliage. Its branches 
appear dead and dried; but when 
the trunk is pierced, there flows 
from it a sweet and nourishing milk. 
It is at the rising of the sun that this 
vegetable fountain is most abundant. 
The blacks and natives are then seen 
hastening from all quarters, furnish- 
ed with large bowls to receive the 
milk, which grows yellow, and thick- 
ens at its surface. Some employ 
their bowls under the tree itself, 
others carry the juice home to their 
children. We seem to see the fa- 
mily of a shepherd who distributes 
the milk of his flock. 

I have described the sensations 
which the cow-tree awakens in the 
mind of the traveller at the first 
view. In examining the physical 
properties of animal and vegetable 
products, science displays them « 
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closely linked together ; but it strips 
them of what is marvellous, and per- 
haps also of a part of their charms, 
of what excited our astonishment. 
Nothing appears isolated ; the che- 
mical principles that were believed 
to be peculiar to animals are found 
in plants ; a common chain links to- 
gether all organic nature. 

Long before chemists had recog- 
nised small portions of wax in the 
pollen of+ flowers, the varnish of 
leaves, and the whitish dust of our 
plums and grapes, the inhabitants of 
the Andes of Quindiu fabricated ta- 
pers with the thick layer of wax that 
covers the trunk of a palm-tree.* It 
is but a few years since we have dis- 
covered in Europe casewm, the basis 
of cheese, in the emulsion of al- 
monds ;{ yet for ages past, in the 
mountains of the coast of Venezuela, 
the milk of a tree, and the cheese 
separated from that vegetable milk, 
have been considered as a salutary 
aliment. What is the cause of this 
singular course in the unfolding of 
our knowledge ? How have the vulgar 
in one hemisphere recognised what 
in the other has so long escaped the 
sagacity of chemists, accustomed to 
interrogate nature, and seize her in 
her mysterious progress ? It is that 
a small number of elements and 
principles differently combined are 
spread through several families of 
plants ; it is that the genera and spe- 
cies of these natural families are not 
equally distributed in the torrid, the 
frigid, and the temperate zones ; it 
is that tribes, excited by want, and 
deriving almost all their subsistence 
from the vegetable kingdom, discover 
nourishing principles, farinaceous 
and alimentary substances, wherever 
nature has deposited them, in the sap, 
the bark, the roots, or the fruitsof 
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* Ceroxylon andicola, which we have de- | 
scribed in our Plantes Equinoctionales, vol. i. |! 
p. 9% pl. i. and ik. 

+ Proust in the Journ. de Physique, vol. liv. 
p. 430. Boullay and Vogel, in the Annales de 
Chimie et de Physique, vol. vi. p. 408, 
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vegetables. That amylaceous fecu- 
la which the seeds of the cereal 
plants furnish in all its purity, is 
found united with an acrid, and, some- 
times, even poisonous juice, in the 
roots of the arums, the tacca pinna- 
tifida, and the iatropha manihot. 
The savage of America, like the sa- 
vage of the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, has learned to dulcify the fe- 
cula, by pressing and separating it 
from its juice. In the milk of 
plants, and in the milky emulsions, 
matter extremely nourishing, albu- 
men, casewm, and sugar, are found 
mixed with caoutchouc, and with de- 
leterious and caustic principles, such 
as morphinand the hydrocyanic acid.* 
These mixtures vary not only in the 
different families, but also in the spe- 
cies which belong to the same ge- 
nus. Sometimes it is the morphin, 
or narcotic principle, that charac- 
terizes the vegetable milk,as in some 
papaverous plants ; sometimes it is 
caoutchouc, as in the hevea, and the 
castilloa; sometimes albumen and 
caseum, as in the cow-tree. 
Ilumboldt, vol. iv. 


LITERARY MEN OFTEN ILL CALCULATED 
FOR SOCIETY. 

Descartes, who passed the great- 
est part of his life in solitude and 
meditation, was generally silent in 
crowded societies : ‘Chomas, who 
has drawn of this celebrated man the 
truest picture, says, that-he received 
the treasures of his mind in ingots, 
not in current coin. 

The great Corneille was tiresome 
in company; he even spoke that 
language of -which he was a perfect 
master, and which was his native 
tongue, incorrectly. 

La Fontaine, when mixing with 
the world, had a constrained, silly, 
and heavy manner ; and this admira- 
ble writer of tales could not describe 


* Opium contains morphin, caoutchouc, &c. 
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with his lips a single object that he 
had seen. 

Jean Jaques Rousseau says, in his 
confessions, ‘‘I must be perfectly 
calm when | think. Judge what | 
must be in conversation, when, to 
speak always to the purpose, one 
must think immediately on above a 
thousand different subjects at once. 
The bare idea of so many just re- 
marks, of which I should be sure to 
forget the one or the other, would 
be sufficient to intimidate me. I can- 
not think how any one can dare to 
speak in a large company: for at 
every word we must pass in review 
before those people ; it is requisite 
to know beforehand all that relates to 
them, to be acquainted with. their 
characters, or we may chance to say 
something that may. give offence. 
Therefore, those accustomed to live 
in the world have one great advan- 
tage: they know on what subjects to 
be silent, and therefore are more 
sure of being right when they speak ; 
and yet some blunders will some- 
times escape them. Judge, then, 
what it must be with him who lives 
in seclusion! It is scarcely possible 
for him to utter a sentence with im- 
punity.”’ 

Marmontel, in conversation, was 
so disagreeable, that people used to 
say, ‘‘ | must go home and read his 
tales, to recompense me for the fa- 
tigue I have had in hearing him con- 
verse.” 


ACCOUNT OF A WEDDING CEREMONY IN 
CYPRUS. 

A few days ago we were present 
at a wedding of the servant of the 
English Consul, a native of Larneca, 
with a pretty looking girl of the same 
place. There was some disparity 
of years between them, as the bride- 
groom was about forty, and the bride 
only eighteen. We had no sooner 
entered the room than we were pre- 
sented with a large wax taper, with 
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most of the guests, who sat on 
benches round the room, and who 
lighted those given to the most dis- 
tinguished guests ; we observed that 
many of them blew their’s out again, 
and took it home with them. The 
bride was dressed in a green silk 
robe, trimmed with silver lace ; the 
covering on her bosom left but little 
for the imagination to indulge upon, 
and was ornamented with a large 
nosegay ; along white veil eoncealed 
her face, but her taper hand and arm 
remained uncovered. The bride- 
groom was very plainly dressed, and, 
from the large nosegay which he 
wore on his breast, appeared to be 
as great an admirer of flowers as 
his bride. After a form of prayer, 
the rings were exchanged, and the 
bridegroom kissed the cheek of his 
bride, who wept during the whole 
ceremony. When the priests were 
changing their rings, the parents and 


‘relations of the married couple threw 


small sugar plums at them, and paras, 
a small silver coin, at the priests. 
These reverend gentlemen seemed 
to think it no insult to be pelted in 
this way, but coolly deputed some 
of their attendants to collect the 
pieces of money, and put them ina 
plate which was held for that pur- 
pose. Pipes and coflee were then 
brought, and the guests sat down to 
a supper prepared on the occasion. 


COOKERY. 

As cookery is the most honoura- 
ble, so it is the most ancient of sci- 
ences. There is no nation so utterly 
barbarous as to devour their food 
without some previous preparation, 
and the appellation of a  ‘‘ cooking 
animal”? may be truly considered as 
forming the~most accurate specific 
definition of the human race. The 
progress of cookery is. in fact, the 
progress of civilization; and. it is 
impossible to trace the improvement 
of the one without having our atten- 
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tion perpetually called to the grada- 
tions of the other. Inthe very in- 
fancy of society, before the inven- 
tion of culinary utensils has occurred 
to his untutored understanding, the 
savage broils his food on the embers 
of his fire, and satiates his cda¥nivo- 
rous appetite with a ‘ rasher on the 
coals.”” When the introduction of a 
few of the ruder arts has brought 
with it a proportionate degree of ci- 
vilization, he becomes naturally par- 
tial toa more refined diet. He is 
speedily initiated into the manufac- 
ture of earthen vessels, and, his 
meat being placed in these, and heat- 
ed on the fire, he now regales his 
bowels with a ‘ collup in the pan.” 
As he is probably not very particu- 
lar about the mechanism of his jack, 
the step to roast and boil is but a 
short one ; and the addition in the 
preparation of the latter of a few 
roots and herbs, will put him in pos- 
session of something similar to barley 
broth. Such are the dishes most 
consonant to a savage appetite, and 
which, in the exertion of the limited 
means which he enjoys, he is most 
naturally enabled to procure. Fix- 
ed to a single spot of earth, he is 
without the means of communica- 
tion with those who, enjoying a dif- 
ferent soil and climate, could furnish 
him with higher pleasures, and af- 
ford new gratifications to his palate. 
Of the charms of curry, cayenne, 
mustard, catsup, and anchovy sauce, 
he is yet entirely ignorant. Many 
ages must elapse before he can hope 
to regale himself with Stilton cheese 
and Bologna sausages. It is indeed 
impossible to look back on the de- 
privations of our forefathers with- 
out a sentiment of pity. A roasted 
ox, and about a dozen large caul- 
drons of greens, formed the common 
meal of the most powerful Baron 
and his dependants. It is not two 
centuries since the Dutchess of Nor- 
thumberland usually made her break- 
fast on salt herrings. Yet even in 
those days the profession of cookery 
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was not wholly undistinguished by 
the royal favour. The manor of 
Addington, in Surrey, is still held by 
the tenure of dressing a dish of soup 
for the King at his coronation. Stow 
likewise, in his Survey of London, in- 
forms us, that Henry VIII. granted 
an estate in Leadenhall-street to 
‘¢ Mistress Cornwallies, widdow, and 
her heires, in reward of fine puddings 
by her made, wherewith she had pre- 
sented him.’ But perhaps the 
greatest triumph of human genius 
in this department was achieved by 
the chief cook of Louis XIV. On 
a grand entertainment, he dressed a 
pair of his majesty’s old slippers with 
such exquisite skill, that the king 
and his courtiers declared it to be 
the best dish they had ever ate! 
Such a man was indeed an honour 
to his age and country; but, alas! 
he has found no successor. 


QUAINTNESS OF EXPRESSION, 


It is difficult to define precisely 
what we mean by the common term, 
‘¢ quaintness of . expression.” It 
probably implies great simplicity of 
thought and language, with a certain 
dryness which is humorous from the: 
perfect gravity and good faith in 
which the thought is given, and the 
absence of all intention to excite lu- 
dicrous ideas. It is, in some re- 
spects, synonymous with the French 
narveté. The following sentence, 
for instance, alluding to poetical phy- 
sicians, is quaint. 

‘* Such physicians as I have 
marked to be good practitioners, do 
all piddle somewhat in the art of ver- 
sifying, and raise up their contem- 


|plation very high—and their verses 


are not of any rare excellencie.” 
English Translation of Huarte’s 
Examen de Ingenio. 


In the poem of Psyche, or Love’s 
Mystery, by Dr. J. Beaumont, we 
have an example of quaintness of 
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height. In July last, its dimensions 
had increased an hundred-fold, and, 
should it continue to make a propor- 
tionable increase, it is apprehended, 
that at no remote period it may as- 
sume an appalling sight. The boil- 
ing lava, or liquid earth, perpetually 
discharges from the mouth. A long 
staff was thrown into the body of it-- 
the matter which adhered to the 
staff had the appearance of a thick 
bluish marl, of a sulphureous smell 
and sweetish taste. The rumbling 
of the boiling liquor within can be 
distinctly heard.” 








MY GENTLE HARP. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


My gentle harp, once more I waken 

The sweetness of thy slumbering strain; 
In tears our last farewell was taken, 

And now in tears we meet again. 


No light of joy hath o’er thee broken, 
But, like those harps whose heav’nly skill 
Of slavery, dark as thine, hath spoken— 
Thou hang’st upon the willows still. 


And yet, since last thy chord resounded, 

An hour of peace and triumph came, 
When many an ardent bosom bounded 

With hopes—that now are turn’d to shame. 


Yet even then, while Peace was singing 
Her halcyon song o’er land and sea, 
Though joy and hope to others bringing, 
She only brought new tears to thee. 


Then who can ask for notes of pleasure, 

My drooping harp, from chords like thine? 
Alas! the lark’s gay morning measure 

As ill would suit the swain’s decline ! 


Or how shall I, who love, who bless thee, 
Invoke thy breath for freedom’s strains, 

When e’en the wreaths, in which I dress thee, 
Are sadly mixed—half flow’rs, half chains. 


But come—if yet thy frame can barrow 
One breath of joy—oh breathe for me, 
And show the world, in chains and sorrow, 

How sweet thy music still can be; 


How lightly, e’en ’mid gloom surrounding, 
Thou yet can’st wake at pleasure’s thrill— 

Like Memnon’s broken image, sounding, 
’Mid desolation tuneful still. 








Conformably to the prospectus on 
the second page of the cover of the 
present number, it will be found, 
that the Repository will hereafter 
be published in monthly numbers, 
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of 80 pages each, and will be con- 
tinued in that manner. 

From the well-known talents of 
the gentleman that has undertaken 
the superintendance of the work, 
his increasing popularity as an editor, 
a traveller, and a man of letters, it 
may be securely anticipated that the 
Repository will be the most enter- 
taining periodical work in the Uni- 
ted States. 

In altering the plan of publication, 





'the publishers have also determined 
| to vary the price from six to five dol- 
lars. This sum is so much more 
convenient to inclose in a letter by 
‘mail, that it is preferable in every 
respect. Although in fixing the 
work at this price, the publishers 
assure the subscribers that it. is 
cheaper than any other periodical 
work whatever that is published in 
this country ; and without a liberal 
patronage from a discerning and en- 
lightened public, the profits arising 
from the work will be trifling ; yet, 
from a strong desire that we have to 
establish in this city a magazine that 
will be extensive in its circulation, 
and of a character respectable in its 
editorial career, we are willing to 
risk the trial and expense, confident 
that the result will eventually be 
auspicious to our wishes. 

The arrangement that has been 
entered upon for the future publica- 
tion of the Repository in regular 
monthly numbers of eighty pages 
each, will render it necessary. to 
condense the two half numbers of 
forty pages each that are already 
published, into one number, although 
the arrangement of the pages is dif- 
ferent, from their having been strack 
off before the conclusion of the new 
prospectus. For this reason,. the 
next number of the work will be 
considered as the second number of 
the series. Our subscription list 
already presents a respectable ap- 
pearance, and promises to include in 
its number the most respectable part 








of the literary community. 














NEW BOOKS. 
A. T. GOODRICH & Co. 


No. 124 BROADWAY, 


Have lately recewed from London, a variety of new and interesting Books, 
among which, are the following : 


1e Life of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, by R. 
Duppa, 8vo. : 
ystrations to the Life of Michael Anite, by, 
R. Duppa; consisting of outlines from the prin- 
cipal works of Michael Angelo, in Sculpture, 
Painting, and Design, together with a plan, 
elevations, and sections of St. Peters in Rome, 
on 59 plates, folio. - 

ustrations of the Scenery of Killarney and the 
surrounding country, by Isaac Weld, Esq. 
gvo. with beautiful engravings. tae. 
marks on Forest Scenery, , and other Wood- 
land Views, relative chiefly to Picturesque 















by W. Gilpin, 2 vols, 8vo. gurhe 
}servations on several parts of Great-Britain, 


with five plates, by W. Gilpin. 


several parts of Wales, &c. with numerous 
lates. , ' 

® Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographical Dic-. 
tionary, to be completed in 12 parts, 8vo. each 
penta ae or 400 pages, price 3 dollars 


each number. 










the Natural History of Insects, with coloured 
plates, by Wim. ‘Kirb , and Wm. Spence, 2 
vols, 8vo. 7 : 

nual Biography and Obituary, for the year 
1819, 8vo. : 
ty Dr. Willises Ring, Puineigal of Sc. M 

r. William Kin rincipal of St. 

sl, Oxtord, “ig 3 : wa 
he Antiquarian Itinerary, comprisin ci- 
hmens of Architecture, mbtiaehe, Coatailnted, 


and domestic, with other vestiges of Antiquity ’ 
in Great-Britain, accompanied. with descrip-. 


tions, 7 vols. 12mo. numerous plates, | 

te Hundred Wonders of the World, and of the 
three Kingdoms of Nature, described accord- 

ing to the best and latest authorities, and il- 

justrated by engravings. 
larke, J2mo, bound in red. 


e Royal Kalendar, and Court.and City Regis- 
er, for England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 


olonies, for the year 1819. | . 
ie Vocal Library, -being.the largest.collection 


printed in a single volume, selected 
est authors, between the age of Shaks 
onson, Cowley, and that of Dibdin, 


re, 
alcot, 
and Moore, with an Index. 


¢ Picture of London, for 1818, being a correct. 


puide to all the curiosities, amusements, exhi- 
tions, public establishments, and remarkable 
mjects, in and near London; with a large plan 
of London, ang embellished withr 120 views, 
heatly engraved. ) 

New Picture of Paris; or the Stranger’s Guide 
> the French Metropolis, describing. the 


public establishments, remarkable edifices, 


paces of amusement, and every object worthy 
% attention, with maps, plans, and numerotts 
adelegant engravings, _—,. 


Beauty, with namerous and beautiful plates, — 


particularly the High-Lands of Scotland, reia-. 
tive chiefly to picturesque beauty, 2 vols. 8vo. . 


ilpin's Observations on the River Wye, and 


n Introduction to Entomology, or Elements of- 


Anecdotes of his own times, 


By the Rev. C, C, . 


Another Picture of Paris, containing & more ac- 
= account of the pleasures of that Metro- 
_ polis. Se ae 
So ee _NEW NOVELS. 


- Frances, or the Two Mothers, a Fale, 3 vols. 


Families of Q@wen and De Montfort, a Tale of 
‘ancient days, 3 vols. 


~ Son of O'Donnell, a Novel, by Rosalia St. Clair, 


3 vols. 
— Wortley, and the Exile of Scotland, 3 
vols, » 
Principle and Passion, a Novel, 2 vols. ; 
The ii man in Paris, a Satirical Novel, with 
_ Sketches of the most remarkable ‘characters 
that have recently visited that celebrated ca- 
pital, 3 vols. 
Coraly, a Novel, 3 vols. 


_A Yearand a Day, a Novel, by Madame Panache, 


~- author of Manners, 2 vols. __ 
Castles in the Air, or the Whims of my Aunt, a 
Novel, $ vols... 
Lucilta, or the Reconciliation, 2 vols. 
The Bard of the West, or Ned of the Hills, an 
a Historical Romance, by Mrs. Peck, 3 
vols; ; 


-8t. Patrick, a National Tale, 3 vols. - 


Coquetry, a Novel, 3 vols. 
The ares of Dandyism, or Living in Style, 3 
‘Wola uy * | 

Undine, a Romance, translated from the German, 
by ag: id 

sues a Bedoueen Romance, translated from the 

rabic. | 7 

Milton’s Paradise’ Lost 

and Regained, 4 vols. 


With beautiful plates, 
‘Beattie’s Minstrel, 


Cowper's Task, Westall. 
Hervey’s Meditations, 
STATIONARY. 


‘Penknives, a great variety of patterns, by 


-Rdogers and others. 
Gentlemen’s Wallets and Bill Cases. 
Purses of Rings and Co of Steel, &c. 
Visiting Cards, Plain, Gilt, and Embossed. 
poate encil Cases, new and elegant patterns. 
ard Racks, and Fire Screens.  .-—_- 
Chess Men, of Ivory, Bone, and W 0d. 


-bein é ~ Inkstands, for Desk and Pocket. 
of English, Scottish, and Irish Songs, migd we 
m the _ 


Do. for Portable Desks. 

Tortoise Shell Purses, with silver Clasps and 
Borders; 

Floating Tapers, for chamber lights. 

“Water Colours, cy the boxor single cake. 

Carmine, Lake Ultramarine, &e. 

Camel’s Hair Pencils, Lead Pencils. 

Genuine Durable Ink, for marking linen, 

Walkden’s Japan Ink, and Inkpowder. 

Musical Boxes, Paintings. 

Original Drawings, and Sketches. 

Drawing Paper of all sizes, and of the best Eng- 
lish hot-pressed. 

Billiard Balls and Dice. 

Backgammon Boxes, 3 sizes. 

Seuling Wax and W 


; afers. - 
Cut Glass Scent Bottles, gold tops. 


from designs, by - 
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Real odorific and Persian Amulets. 

Transparent Soap, for shaving. 

Chess Boards, of Leather, Wood, and Paper. 

Washing Books, for young Gentlemen and old 
Bachelors. 

Maps of the United States, by Melish, on cloth 
and rollers, coloured, price 10 dols. 

do. do. in case for travelling. 

do. do, small size, 2dols. 

-Traveller’s Directory, in the United States. 

All Melish’s Maps and Geographical Publica- 
tions, generally. 

Pearl Counters, Bone do. 

Fine Scissors, and Sheathes of Silver. 

Fancy Cutlery, assorted. 

Plans of the City of New-York. 
do. do. incase for pocket. 

Portable Desks, and Dressing Cases, 

Chinese Puzzle. 

Dissected Maps of the United States, Europe, 
World, Asia, England, America, &c, full co- 
loured. 

Fine Ivory Hair Combs, 

Common Pocket Combs. 

Pocket Globes, terrestrial and celestial. 

Battledores and Shuttlecocks. 

Fine Letter Paper, hot-pressed and Gilt. 

Common do. 

Embossed and Coloured quarto Post. 

Bank Post, thin and strong, for long letters, to 
save postage, &c. &c, 

Fine and Common Quills. 

Ready made Pens, in boxes and bunches. 


Books published by Goodrich & Co. 


The Picture of New-York. and Stranger’s Guide 
through the commerc': metropolis of the Uni- 
ted States, containing « complete description 
of the city and its environs, public institutions, 
amusements, history, trade, police, local regu- 
lations, &c, &c. with numerous and elegant 
engravings of all the public buildings, battery, 
&c. &c. and a plan of the city, price 1 dollar 
50 cents. 

Irish Melodies, National Airs, Songs, and Sacred 
Songs, written by Thomas Moore, Esq. con- 
taining many that have never before been pub- 
lished in this country, and is the only complete 
copy, as it contains all that is to be found in any 
former edition, together with twenty pieces not 
in any other edition, and the National Airs, 
&c. &c. price 1 dollar. 

A. T. Goodrich & Co. manufacture the article 
of Dissected maps, of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, World, England, and the United 
States, all full coloured, and _ beautifully 
finished. 

The Queen’s Wake, a Poem, by James Hogg, 
author of Mador of the Moor, Pilgrims-of the 
Suan, Forest Minsirel, Brownie, &c. &c. price 
t dollar. 

Marriage, a Novel, 2 vols. price 2 dollars. 

Questions on the Bible, for Schools and Families, 
price 87 1-2 cents. 

Pastor’s Fire-Side, by Miss Porter, 2 vols. 12mo. 
price 2 dollars, 50 cents. 

The Chinese Puzzie, a curious and entertaining 
Philosophical and Mathematical amusement, 
price 2 dollars. 

The Orphean Lyre, a collection of Glees, Catches, 
and Duets, selected from the most eminent 
Composers, with accompaniments for the Piano 
Forte; the whole elegantly printed in one 
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uarto volume, and neatly half bound, pric. 
ollars. 

The Vocal Companion, a collection of Sons 
Duets, Glees, Catches, Canons, and Canzong 
selected from European authors, price 2 
lars 50 cents. : 

Maps of the United States, on four sheets, ny 
king the size five feet by three, with each § 
full coloured; extending from the Atlantic, 
the Pacific Ocean, and from Hudson's Bay, 
the North to the Havanna; and latitude 23 4, 
grees south ; it embraces a vast extent of tg 
ritory, both English and Spanish, that is coy 
guous to the United States, and forms a hey 
tiful and complete geographical picture, i} 
is not only useful, but in the highest degy 
ornamental, for halls, offices, or countiy 
houses; on cloth and rollers, mounted 4 
varnished ; the prite is only ten dollars ! ! 

The same Map is also arranged in a portal 
form, for the use of travellers, in a neat ca» 
price 10 dollars. : 

A Map of the United States, on one sheet, f 
coloured, price one dollar. 

Maps of the new and settling Western States aj 
‘Territories, such as Ohio, Indiana, [ling i 
Missouri, Mississippi, Alabama, Kentu 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, Georgia, te 
&c. each printed on strong bank post pape 
and divided into counties, &c. according { 
the surveys of the United States*Land Of 
cers, each | dollar 50 cents. 

The Traveller’s Directory in the United Stat 
containing a new and correct coloured 
of the country, and a complete list of the Ro 
and distances, throughout, with a short ge 
graphical and statistical description of ead 
State, price 2 dollars 50 ceats, done up ini 
neat pocket size, 

An easy introduction to the Game of Chess; 
containing 100 examples of Games, andi 
great variety of critical situations and concle 
sions, including the whole of Philidor’s Analy 
sis, with copious selections from Stamma, he 
Calabrois, &c. arfanged on anew plan, will 
instructions for learners, rendering a comple 

- knowledge of that scientific game _perfe ‘ 
easy of attainment, 12mo. price 1 dollar ani 

“25 cents. 


To the Amateurs of the Fine Arts, Teath 
ers of Drawing, and their Pupils, 


A. T. GOODRICH & CO, No. 124 Broadway 
have just imported a splendid assortment d 
Boxes and Cakes of ‘Water Colours of the fiij 

uality, together with every article used | 
rawing and painting. : 

Boxes of Dotonin of 6,12, 18, 24, 30, and 40 cakes 

Do, of all the above numbers, wil 
drawers, saucers, brushes, pencils, pallets, & 
&c. complete. 
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Do. of Satin and Rose Wood, will 
the same; 
Complete Boxes of Liquid Colours. 
Do. do. of Velvet Colours. 


Do. do. of Spirit Colours for Painting 
Glass. 

Carmine, Lake, Ultramarine, and every other # 
luable, and also all the common colours. 

Pink and Blue Saucers; ‘Ivory Pallets; Pallé 
Knives; Earthen Pallets; China Tiles; Eat! 
en and- Marble Ink Slabs; Copal Spirit 
nish; Securing Varnish; Polishing Powdel; 
Mastic Varnish; Sketch Port Folios; Durad® 
Ink for Marking Linen; Cedar, Ebony, 
Box Wood Pencil Sticks ; “Ivory Minialilt 
Leaves; Hair Pencils; Swan Quills; Rou! 
and flat Tools ; brass and steel Port Crayo™ 
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